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AESCHYLUS, P.V. 428-30 


Tpdvov 81) mpdobev adAov ev mévois 425 
Sapevr’ [ddapavroderois 
Tiradva Avpais] eiorddpav Dedv, 
Ardav0’, ds [aiév] imdpoxov abévos xparaiov, 
. +» « OUpayidy TE mdAOV 
verows broorevate.t 430 


428 ws M. bmeipoxov fere codd. 


HERMANN’s reconstruction of lines 428-30 doubtless represents substantially the 
sense of the original. He saw: 


(1) that o@évos must refer not to the earth’s or sky’s weight but to Atlas’ 
strength ; 

(2) that in that case és must have been misplaced ; 

(3) that a reference to Atlas supporting the earth was tu be expected in the 
context, and would explain the re after odpavov ; 

(4) that dzoorevafe. would give excellent sense with the alteration of one 
letter. 


He therefore read : 
ArAavros trépoxov obdvos Kparator, 
és yav odpdvidy re méAov 
vwros vrooreyalet. 


But there is no explanation as to how the words és yav came to be lost. My own 
proposal is to read: 

Ardavros imépoxov abevos, 

6s Kal ydiov odpavdv te méAov 

vitas brooreyale. 

This reading satisfies the four demands of the sense enumerated above, and 
the corruption can be more readily explained. The stages were (1) ds lost by 
haplography ; (2) KAIT'AION corrupted to KPATAION—almost inevitable 
now that these letters followed immediately upon the word ofévos, while ydiov 
isa rare word; (3) ArAavros ‘corrected’ to ArAav6’ és, in order to supply the 
missing relative. It is possible that the intrusion of the word aiév into this line 
was due to a slip of the eye if ydiov appeared directly beneath in the next line. 

This reading has the following advantages: 

_ 1. Equal emphasis is placed upon Heaven and Earth, as is usual when Atlas 
is mentioned : cf. Od. i. 53-54 exer 5é re Kiovas adrés | pwaxpds, ai yaidv re Kai 
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ovpavoev audis Exovow, P.V. 349-50 Eornke Kiov’ odpavod te Kai xBovds | duo 
épeidiwv. Indeed yaiov odpdvdv re mdAov is equivalent to xiov’ odpavod re xa} 
xOoves. 

2. The remark of the Medicean scholiast, wéAos xupiws 76 rob a£ovos axpor, 
is now a Satisfactory explanation of the text. 

3. The otiose adjective xpara:dv is removed from the text. It is remarkable 
that those very scholars who regard this as a passage compact of glosses do not 
see fit to excise the one word which is plainly redundant. szépoxyov by itself is 
a perfect adjective for describing the o@évos ArAavros: it refers to both his 
crime and his punishment—he is overbearing. 

4. The long penultimate dactylic line is characteristically Aeschylean, and 
its effect is heightened by its position between two short lines—iambic dimeters, 
For the short syllable at the end of 428 compare Suppl. 135 and 145. (This 
is written upon the assumption, now generally accepted, that these lines 
constitute the first part ofan epode, and were not meant to correspond metrically 
to the lines that follow.) 

5. With the alteration of xparasdyv to Kai ydiov the whole emphasis of the 
stanza is changed. The xai is necessary because it points out that Atlas has to 
bear punishments over and above those borne by Prometheus. The stress now 
is no longer laid upon Atlas’ strength but rather upon the immensity of the 
toils which he has to undergo. This is highly relevant to the Chorus’s tale of woe, 
and parallel to the mention of Atlas in lines 347 ff. We may therefore accept 
this passage with greater confidence as a genuine part of the play. 


New College, Oxford G. A. LONGMAN 


OEDIPUS AND THE DELEGATION 


THE opening of the Oedipus Tyrannus presents certain difficulties particularly 
with regard to the delegation which approaches the king. We gather from Il. 16- 
19 that it includes little children, growing lads, and aged priests, and attention 
has therefore been fixed upon Oedipus’ description of them in the first line of 
the play. He begins: & réxva, Kadpov roi mada véa tpody, and it is customary 
to assert that he advisedly addresses the whole group as réxva, ignoring the 
great age of the priests, and speaking paternally in virtue of the kingship. Those 
who understand 7réxva in this sense are then faced with the problem of véa, and 
Jebb is driven to assert that it means ‘last-born’. 

I think this interpretation untenable on two counts. It is pleasant to imagine 
a king addressing his people as ‘children’, but the evidence is all against this 
usage. The best attempt to defend it has been made by Sir John Sheppard, who 
in the introduction to his translation of the play supports it with the complaint 
of Telemachus at the Ithacan assembly in Odyssey ii. 46-47: 

76 pev marép’ eabAdv amdAeoa, Ss mor’ év tyiv 
toiadecow Bacireve, rarip 5° ds amos fev. 

But this is after all a simile, and, moreover, it is a simile closely suggested by the 
literal relationship of Odysseus to Telemachus, and I feel it can hardly be used 
to establish such a use of réxvov. This form of address definitely implies the 
seniority of the speaker, as, for example, we find it in Dio, in the dying Caesar’s 
xai ov, réxvov to Brutus. Especially significant is the address of the Chorus to 
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Eteocles (Septem 686)—ri pépovas, réxvov; I do not dispute that the Chorus’s 
sudden consciousness of seniority is a dramatic reflection of Eteocles’ disordered 
mind, but it is clear that their justification for calling him ré«vov at any time is 
that they are older than he. The fact that he is king is irrelevant to their claim. 

With regard to véa, I believe that Jebb’s usage is unexampled, but a graver 
objection is its weakness. To address a group of people of all ages as ‘last-born’ 
is merely to assert that at any period the people alive then have been born 
subsequently to those who were born before them! The Greeks were fond of 
antithesis, and Sophocles might have employed wdAa:—véa in this sense to put 
the present generation in its historical setting. But, in my opinion, we should be 
grateful for a stronger rendering of véa, if such can be found. 

I think that more attention should be paid to 31-32, where the priest refers 
only to himself, and to oiSe waides (and cf. 142 and 147). I believe that Oedipus 
was approached by an overwhelmingly youthful delegation, among whom were 
perhaps three aged priests. He addressed the group as réxva and véa, because 
they are in general younger than he. Then he espies the priest of Zeus, who is 
clearly the man to do the talking, and the priest in his reply refers to his 
colleagues in 17, but forgets them in 31-32 and elsewhere. 

These remarks apply to |. 1 as it stands in the manuscripts, and they are not 
materially affected by an alteration which I think ought to be made in the 
text. 

According to L. & S., the word zpo¢7, which normally means ‘nourishment’ 
or ‘tendance’, can also mean ‘object of care’, that is to say, ‘offspring’ or 
‘brood’. For this interpretation we are referred to three passages : 

1. Sophocles, O.T. 1: 


& réxva, Kddpou rob mdAa véa tpod7. 


2. With this we are asked to compare Aeschylus, Septem 785-6: 


4 ’ > id 
réxvots 5° apaias 
LP et > , ~ 
epixev emxdrous todas. 


3. Euripides, Cyclops 188-go : 
Sod 748” dyiv roévwv Booxyjuara, 


dvat ’Odvaced, unxddwv apvadv tpodai. 
mnxtod yaAaxtds 7” od onda Tupetpara. 


In (2), the reading, of course, is dubious. The evidence from the saga, how- 
ever, as Tucker points out, is very strongly in favour of dpaias or dparés with 
tpo¢y used in its normal sense: Oedipus was dissatisfied with his tendance. 

With regard to (3), I think that Mlle Duchemin has supplied a valuable clue 
in her edition of the Cyclops (1945). Silenus is something of a materialist, and it 
seems highly probable that in 1. 188 he is referring to shepherds’ fare. This fare 
he then proceeds to specify, and it consists of cheese and lamb. For the con- 
struction of ywnxdSwv dpvdv tpopai, Mile Duchemin accepts the rendering of 
L. & S. ‘progeny of bleating ewes’. The fact that dprv ‘ne soit pas d’ordinaire 
employé pour désigner une béte adulte, surtout une brebis’ is an obstacle to this 
rendering, and Mlle Duchemin momentarily permits herself to wonder whether 
‘nourriture fait d’agneaux’ would not be better. I am satisfied that it would, for 
it harmonizes still further with Silenus’ sordid mentality. Mlle Duchemin 
asserts that the rendering of L. & S. is manifestly right, but in this she is 
avowedly fortified by the parallel from the O.T. 
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I suggest therefore that (2) and (3) cannot be regarded as supporting (1), 
but are rather supported by (1). 

This opening line of the O.T., however, is itself unsatisfactory. The smooth- 
ness of the opening lines of tragedy has excited comment in ancient and in 
modern times. The stately opening of the Choephori, ‘Eppa xOéne mazpa’ 
exomredwy Kparn, is gradually succeeded by lines of mechanical smoothness, 
Even at the beginning of the Jon, where Porson’s law is broken (Aras ¢ 
xaAxéouct vasrots odpavdv), the first words are smoothly written, and the whole 
trend excited Aristophanes’ censure in the Frogs. Accordingly I find the first 
line of the O.T. extremely odd. Surely we crave to begin & réxva Kadpov, but 
no, we must wrench the nouns apart and insert a strong comma. This leaves 
tpog¢y with KaSuou; and véa must balance the two words rod mdAat, which go 
closely together. In my opinion it is too slight for the purpose. In order to read 
® téxva Kadpouv we must get rid of tpo¢y; in order to balance rod mada a 
compound adjective would be very welcome. I therefore suggest that we read: 
@® téxva Kddpou rot mdAa veorpedq, comparing Heraclidae go-g2 rod moré &v 
xept 0G Kopilers Kopous veorpedeis ; If this correction be accepted, we shall 
dispose of a meaning of tpo¢7 which I have endeavoured to show is otherwise 
unsupported, and we shall surely improve the rhythm of the opening line. The 
use of réxva in |. 1 will be differently explained, but with regard to veo- and 
réxva in 1. 6, my earlier observations will apply. 

Finally, I note that in Sophocles, Ichneutae 225-6: 

xéAeupd ws KuvnyeTav 
éyyds poAdvrwy Onpds edvaiou tpo[ ]ys, 


Hunt, followed by Pearson and Page, completes with rpo¢js in the sense of 
‘brood’. I should rather propose zpoy7js, referring it to the path worn by the 
beast at the entrance to its lair. In Frag. Adesp. Nauck 261: 


votis mpocaupilovoa xepoaig tpox7, 


the term is applied to a watercourse, and the obvious similarity is acknowledged 
in English by the use of ‘run’ to cover both notions. 


University College of North Wales, Bangor A. D. FITTON BROWN 


PLATO, PHAEDO 6g9a-b 


Mr. J. V. Luce examines this important passage in C.Q. xxxviii, 1944, pp- 60 f. 
He sees a contrast between barter on the one hand, and trading through the 
medium of a standard currency on the other, and distinguishes two ‘steps 
towards virtue’: the philosopher sells pleasures for money, i.e. wisdom, and 
then, having amassed this valuable capital of wisdom through his ‘selling-out’ 
of pleasures, ‘is able thereafter to traffic to greater advantage in these very 
commodities’. 

I fully accept Mr. Luce’s arguments for not excising, with Burnet, the words 
rovrou pev mdvra and wdvodpeva Kal mmpackdpeva, but I find serious difficulties 
in his interpretation. He claims that ‘ rovrov depends on dAAarrépeva under- 
stood. Thus xai rovrov péev mdvra (ddAarrépeva) repeats the previous clause 
dv’ of Se? mdvra rabra KataAAdrrecbat and links it to what follows.’ He renders: 
‘When all these are exchanged for wisdom and are bought and sold through 
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the medium of wisdom they constitute real courage and temperance and in a 
word true virtue ... .” Now to understand aAAarrépeva again seems to me 
extremely difficult and unnatural; and further, if Plato had in mind the two 
steps that Mr. Luce supposes, he would surely have made so important a point 
more clearly than he has according to Mr. Luce’s reading of the text. As it is, 
these two steps appear together in the same peév clause, connected by a xai, 
with nothing to indicate the transition from one to the other. It looks as though 
there is only one step towards virtue. I suggest that there is no need to take the 
dvd’ ob .. . karaAAdrreoGa clause to mean that there is an absolute necessity to 
sll everything—‘these things’, after all, include ‘fears’ and ‘pains’, which it 
must often be right to keep, or at any rate impossible to sell for wisdom ; I take 
it that the emphasis is rather on the nature of the return for which we should 
look when we sell—not merely more pleasure or less pain, but wisdom. The 
following clause amplifies this view of the importance of motive by including 
‘buying’ : if all our selling—and buying, too, for some ‘pains’, at any rate, may 
have to be bought—is conducted for or with wisdom, then that constitutes 
virtue. Again, when Socrates disparages exchange of pleasure for pleasure and 
pain for pain, greater for smaller, etc., d@omwep vowicpara, and goes on 
‘perhaps the only true vousopa . . . is wisdom’, it seems most natural to suppose 
that the fault under discussion consists not in ignorance of the fact that a 
currency should be used, as Mr. Luce suggests, but simply in a misconception 
as to what are true vouiopara—things intrinsically valuable or important and 
really desirable. The emphasis throughout, in fact, is not on method (e.g. the 
‘more advanced form of trading’ for money, or ‘selling-out’ and starting again), 
but on ends: it is purely a question of values—what one regards as of sterling 
worth, and therefore tries to obtain in everything one does. 

Admittedly, ‘buying with wisdom’ might seem to involve a decrease in the 
buyer’s stock of wisdom (this objection will apply also to the ‘second step’ of 
Mr. Luce’s interpretation) ; but there is no need to press the metaphor so far. 
Ifan answer must be given, it is simply that wisdom is a special kind of 
currency which, once obtained, cannot be diminished by use. The difficulty 
arises merely because when Plato first introduced the metaphor he was thinking 
primarily or only of our motives when we sell. Lastly, I would observe that the 
things bought and sold (b 1 wdvra,) are not the virtues, as Robin, Archer-Hind, 
and Williamson! assume, but the zdvra raéra of the preceding clause ; the list 
of virtues is not in apposition to zdvra, but forms the complement; for the 
structure here corresponds to that of the d¢ clause.” It is at least possible that 
when Plato came to introduce the notion of buying he saw that the véuicpa 
analogy could no longer be strictly applied, and intended rovrov cai peta 
tovrov to suggest ‘if they are bought and sold for this or perhaps with the aid of 
this’ (i.e. under the guidance of wisdom). 

‘ And, apparently, Burnet. He supposes the exchanging of them one for another’. 
that the words which he rejects as a gloss (For the use of the participles, cf. e.g. Eur. 
imply a false interpretation, ‘for we are not Jph. Aul. 988-9 épus yévorr’ av . . . Oavoia” 
supposed to buy and sell goodness with  €1) mais, ‘the death of my child might be an 
Pleasures, but to buy wisdom with plea- omen’.) These are the subjects. The predi- 
sures, etc,’, cates are r@ dvr f Kai dvdpeia.. . xrA. and 

* I take it that mdvra.. . dvovperd re Kal  oxrcaypagia mus F respectively. Thus the struc- 
™mpacxdueva, means ‘the buying and selling ture of the two clauses is the same, except 
of everything’, and that xwpiféueva 8¢ that in the second 7 rovavrn dpery is added 
Pporicews Kal a\Aarropeva avti GAAjAwy inapposition to the subject, probably in order 
means ‘the not relating them to wisdom and _to make clear the meaning of oxaypad¢ia. 
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I would translate : ‘Perhaps, my most excellent Simmias, this is not the right 
method of purchasing virtue, to exchange pleasures for pleasures and pains for 
pains and fear for fear, greater for smaller, as though these things were true 
coin ; perhaps the only coin of real value for which we ought to part with all 
these things is wisdom, and if they are all bought and sold for or with this, then 
that really does constitute courage and temperance and justice, and, in short, 
true virtue—if wisdom is present'—whether pleasures and fears and all the 
rest of such things accrue as well or not; but if they are not related to wisdom 
and? are exchanged merely one for another, perhaps this sort of virtue is a mere 
shadow of true virtue, and really only fit for slaves... .’ 


Rossall School, Fleetwood R. S. BLUCK 


GUILTY MEN?—LYGDAMUS 5. 7 
At Propertius iii. 5. 39 


sub terris sint iura deum et tormenta gigantum 


is the reading of the manuscripts with the exception of N, in which gigantum 
is omitted. Lobeck, followed by Haupt, proposed to read nocentum, on the 
ground that the punishment of men better fitted the context than that of giants. 
Housman (7. Phil. xxi. 166) suggested reorum, supposing this to have been cor- 
rupted to deorum, and then omitted by N, and changed by the rest, as unin- 
telligible. 

At Ovid, Ibis 189 


in te transcribet ueterum tormenta uirorum 


N. Heinsius’s reorum is widely accepted, and associated by Housman with his 
conjecture on Propertius: ‘perhaps deorum was the corruption and uirorum its 
correction’. Heinsius suggested the same emendation at Ovid, Ex Ponto i. 3. 61: 


i nunc et ueterum nobis exempla uiror'um 
qui forti casum mente tulere refer, 


and also (Adversaria, p. 513) at [Seneca], Octauia 820 ff. : 


o lenta nimium militis nostri manus 

et ira patiens post nefas tantum mea, 
quod non cruor ciuilis accensas faces 
extinguit in nos, caede nec populi madet 
funerea Roma quae uiros tales tulit. 


Whether all these emendations should be accepted I do not try to determine. 
Valerius Flaccus viii. 290 


quid dolor et ueterum potuit non ira uirorum? 


may give pause to those who incline to think uirorum in the two passages of 
Ovid too weak to be true. But there is a passage in Lygdamus that may illus- 


' It is perhaps tempting to insert # after in a clause. 
apery with Archer-Hind: ‘and in short true 2 I would retain the «ai: I do not see how 
virtue is found only in company with wis- the two participles could stand together 
dom’: but ovAAy#Bsnv normally indicates a _ without it. 
summing-up in a single word or phrase, not 
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trate the supposed course of corruption. The manuscript tradition gives 5. 5-8 


as follows : 
at mihi Persephone nigram denuntiat horam; 
immerito iuueni parce nocere, dea: 
non ego temptaui nulli temeranda deorum 
audax laudandae sacra docere deae. 


For deorum in line 7 our printed texts read uirorum, a correction that appears in 
some Renaissance manuscripts. Scaliger, who accepted it, took the opportunity 
for a long note on the Eleusinian mysteries, to which he supposed the lines to 
refer. But nulli temeranda uirorum must mean that the rites are confined to women, 
and modern editors see an allusion to those of the Bona Dea. To this it may be 
objected (1) that Persephone may be supposed to take a greater interest in her 
own mysteries than in those of the purely Roman Bona Dea, (2) that /audandae 
seems, as Scaliger observed, to represent éza:v7j, an epithet of Persephone, (3) 
that a man who violates mysteries confined to women does so primarily to 
learn, not to divulge, them. Older generations of critics, seeing this last point, 
proposed alterations of the text: sacra subire (Heinsius), noscere or discere sacra 
(Heyne), cernere sacra (H. Voss). 

All the objections can be met simultaneously by correcting deorum to reorum. 
The Eleusinian mysteries were forbidden to those guilty of crime: impii et 
scelerati uoce praeconis summouentur (Suet. Nero 34; cf. Farnell, Cults, iii. 355). 
Lygdamus will assert that his initiation proves his innocence, and that as a 
loyal initiate he does not deserve the goddess’s hostility. 

This emendation supposes that reus can, as our dictionaries assert, and as 
Heinsius and Housman assume, have the sense guilty as distinct from accused, 
its normal meaning. The passage between accused and rightly accused, criminal, is 
not a difficult one; yet the Romans appear usually to have preserved the dis- 
tinction. Housman (on Jbis 189) quoted Seneca, H.F. 580 ueteres excutiunt reos, 
and Claudian Rufin. ii. 495 ueteresque reos ex ordine quaerit; but in both these 
passages it is gua accused not qua criminals that the men are examined. His 
third passage, Dracontius, Orestes 499, quaecunque reis tormenta paratis, un- 
ambiguously gives the required meaning. Dracontius is late and so is Pru- 
dentius, whose Peristephanon provides several good examples (v. 98; x. 89, 120, 
384). Earlier evidence is elusive. The only passage I know’ in classical literature 
where reus, used without a dependent word or words, can plausibly mean 
‘guilty’ is Tac. Ann. xi. 35 nomina reorum et poenas flagitantium. With a dependent 
genitive we have Livy xxi. 10.6 auctorem culpae et reum criminis deposcunt ; Tac. Ann. 
il. 24 cum se tanti exitii reum clamitaret (cf. Lucan viii. 510 Thessaliaeque reus ; 
Plaut. Cist. 164 facti reus); and with an infinitive Stat. Theb. vii. 213 matrem 

scelerasse toris et crimine fratres | progenuisse reus. The sense is helped by an adjective 
in Tac. Hist. iv. 40 manifestum reum, and by both adjective and genitive in 
Livy v. 47. 10 reum haud dubium eius noxae and Sen. de Ira ii. 7. 3 criminis cuius 
mantfestior reus est. 


Trinity College, Cambridge F. H. SANDBACH 


_" T have to thank Mr. J. M. Wyllie for from the material collected for the Oxford 
kindly supplying me with some references Latin Dictionary. 
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A USAGE OF NAM 


Cic. N.D. i. 27-28 Crotoniates autem Alcmaeo, qui soli et lunae . . . divinitatem dedit, 
non sensit sese mortalibus rebus immortalitatem dare. nam Pythagoras, qui censuit animum 
esse per naturam rerum omnem intentum et commeantem, . . . non vidit distractione huma- 
norum animorum discerpi et lacerari deum . . . .nam Parmenides quidem commenticium quid- 
dam coronae simile efficit . . . continente ardore lucis orbem . . . quem appellat deum.... 


Wir this kind of nam commentators often assume an ellipse of thought: thus, 
J. B. Mayor, ‘Here the thought omitted is “why speak of his friend Pythagoras 
Jor he is guilty of even greater absurdities’’.’! This article is designed to show 
that in some cases, at least, another explanation is preferable. In this passage, 
for instance, it is difficult to see how Pythagoras, in the opinion of the speaker, 
Velleius, is more absurd than most of the other philosophers quoted. Moreover, 
it seems illogical to assume some such expression as ‘Why speak of his friend 
P.?’ when P. receives more space than the preceding philosopher. The rhetori- 
cal device of praeteritio is not to be found here, and, significantly, it does not 
employ an ellipse of the kind postulated by commentators—may not even 
assume one at all.? This argument is strengthened by W.D. i. 93, ‘quid dicam 
Albucium ? nam Phaedro nihil elegantius, nihil humanius ; sed stomachabatur 
senex si quid asperius dixeram, cum Epicurus Aristotelem vexarit . . . ’. Here 
Balbus is collecting instances of the abusiveness of the Epicureans. Albucius, re- 
garded as an obvious and striking example, is passed over with a cursory quid 
dicam? : nam introduces Phaedrus, a figure deserving more respect and discussion. 
He cannot be accused of abusiveness but may be blamed for a certain touchiness 
if one bears in mind the extreme abusiveness of his master, Epicurus. The nam 
is of the same type as those in i. 27 and 28, but the evidence for an ellipse is 
lacking. Certainly nothing could less suggest, ‘Why speak of P., for... ’. The 
mistake appears to be in assuming that all such usages are to be derived from 
the meaning ‘for’? and none from the original asseverative meaning.* 

First, however, it is inadequate to dismiss nam in WV.D. i. 27, 28 as a particle 
merely indicating transition.’ Beginning at 25 Velleius recounts the opinions 
held by philosophers on the nature of the gods. These opinions vary in many 
ways, but they have this in common, that they are all, according to V., absurd.® 


? J. S. Reid, commenting on Acad. Post. 4 See inter alios Kiihner-Stegmann, ii. 


i. 34, ‘nam Strato. ..’, takes the same line 170. 3; Leumann-Hofmann, § 252. 

and is open to substantially the same objec- 5 eg. N.D. i. 27 ‘nam Pythagoras . . .’; 

tions. Brooks and Rackham translate ‘As for 
2 e.g. ad Herenn. iv. 37 ‘nam de pueritia Pythagoras . . .’; Poteat (Chicago, 1950) 

quidem tua, quam tu omni intemperantiae ‘Now P... .’; N.D. i. 28 ‘nam Parmenides 

addixisti, dicerem si hoc tempus idoneum _... . .’; Brooks translates ‘As to P.. . .’; Rack- 

putarem: nunc consulto relinquo. et illud ham by ‘As for P. . . .’; Poteat offers no 


praetereo quod ...’; Cic. de Orat. i. 18 ‘nam 
quid ego de actione ipsa plura dicam? quae 
motu corporis . . .’, where nam can hardly be 
explained as implying the thought, ‘Why 
should I speak of . . .?” when this is explicitly 
stated. 

3 Hand-Tursellini, iv, pp. 3-4, ‘ii autem 
qui nam ubique per denn, quod caussam 
indicat, reddere solent in multis coguntur ut 
omissam esse aliquam sententiam statuant 
quae non est praetermissa’. 





equivalent for nam here; Stickney, trans- 


lating Schoemann, merely remarks that nam. 


is here a particle of transition and gives no 
rendering ; C. Appuhn (Paris, 1950) appears 
to ignore nam in his translation of these two 
passages. 

6 See the comment of Balbus gI-92 
‘etenim enumerasti . . . usque a Thale 
Milesio de deorum natura philosophorum 
sententias. omnesne tibi illi delirare visi sunt, 
qui sine manibus et pedibus constare deum 
decreverint ?” 
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No one instance is in itself a reason for rejecting all philosophies except the 
Epicurean, but each makes its contribution tqwards proving that the Epicurean 
view alone is true. Two of these instances are introduced by nam, which has not 
here the force of ‘for’, but none the less appears to have a certain connective 
function. 

This suggestion receives some support from Hand—Tursellini’ and the lexico- 
graphers. If one starts with the purely asseverative usage, it is an easy stage to a 
usage which both confirms a previous statement and asserts the following 
one. A comparable use is that of ‘indeed’, which is sometimes almost inter- 
changeable with ‘for’ as a translation of nam.? About half-way between the 
purely asseverative usage and ‘for’ comes ‘for instance’ (one of the translations 
offered by L.-Sh.), and from this develops the use of nam to introduce any one 
of a number of examples other than the first, in which the idea conveyed is 
‘Here is a further instance’.? A possible translation in W.D. i. 27, 28 would be 
‘Similarly . . .’.4 Parallel passages in Cicero are Brut. 81 ‘sed vivo Catone 
minores natu multi uno tempore oratores floruerunt. nam et A. Albinus.. . 
nam Q. Metellus . . .’; de Div. ii. 66-69 (first the general statement, ‘atque 
haec ostentorum genera mirabile nihil habent’, then the particular instances of 
portents explained away, four of these introduced by nam: ‘nam quod haru- 
spices . . .’, ‘nam Dionysii equus . . .’, ‘nam quod eodem tempore . . .’, ‘nam illa 
praedicta .. .”: the last three examples are cited by A. S. Pease as elliptical) ; 
T.D. iv. 52 ‘nam Aiacem quidem . . .’, and (pace E. Léfstedt, Coniectanea, p. 56, 
note 3) 71 ‘nam Anacreontis quidem tota poesis est amatoria’ (one of the 





1 ii, p. 374 ‘at non ipsa caussa indicatur 
his vocabulis (sc. nam and enim) sed veritas 
alicuius sententiae ex veritate alius sen- 
tentiae demonstratur’. 

2 eg. Acad. Post. i. g ‘tum ego “sunt”, 
inquam, “ista, Varro, nam nos in nostra urbe 
peregrinantis errantisque tamquam hospites 
tui libri quasi domum deduxerunt, ut pos- 
semus aliquando qui et ubi essemus agno- 
scere”; Sall. Jug. 31. 2 ‘nam illa quidem 
piget . . .’; Plaut. Am. 605-6 ‘Am. huic 
homini nescio quid est mali . . . . Sos. 
fateor: nam sum obtusus pugnis pessume’. 
It is generally admitted that nam is still an 
asseverative particle in Plautus. What is sug- 
gested here is that this original meaning is 
at the basis of several later uses, especially in 
Cicero. Cicero’s failure in de Invent. i. 95 to 
understand the nam (‘for instance’) in Plaut. 
Trin, 25 ff. (see W. M. Lindsay, Syntax of 
Plautus, p. 100) is not conclusive against 
similar usages by Cicero himself in the face 
of the evidence that can be brought. In 
particular, (i) the use of nam with mehercule 
and hercule respectively in two passages of 
Cicero (in Verr. ii. 1. 133 ‘“nam mehercule”, 
inquit, “sic agamus: columnae ad_per- 
Pendiculum exigantur”’ and ib. 2. 72 
““nam hercule”, inquit Q. Minucius, “me 
quoque Petilius ut sibi in consilio adessem 
Togavit”’) seems exactly parallel to the use 
with hercle or edepol in Roman Comedy (e.g. 


Plaut. Capt. 896; Ter. Ad. 190 ff. and Plaut. 
Mil. 1226; Capt. 604), and can be most 
easily explained as a development of the 
asseverative meaning; (ii) instances closely 
resembling some of the later usages are 
already to be found in Plautus: see examples 
in Lindsay, op. cit., pp. 100-1 and also 
Plaut. Am. 552 ‘Am. scelestissimum te 
arbitror. Sos. me? nam quam ob rem?” 
(‘But why ?’) and cf. Cic. in Verr. ii. 3. 196, 
‘“mihi frumentum non opus est: nummos 
volo.” “nam speraveram”, inquit arator, 
“me ad denarios venturum”’ (‘But I had 
hoped . . .”)—perhaps a partial anticipation 
of the adversative use of nam in later Latin, 
on which see E. Léfstedt, Coniectanea, pp. 
55 ff.: this is not to dispute the main 
conclusions of that chapter, but merely 
to claim that for some considerable time 
the meanings ‘indeed’ and ‘for’ existed 
concurrently and occasionally almost in- 
distinguishably. 

3 Georges, after giving instances in which 
nam can be translated by zum Beispiel (cf. 
xai yap), then proceeds to explain that it is 
used mehrmals bei mehreren nacheinander ange- 
Sihrten Beispielen, thus giving the usage its 
proper classification. 

4 Peterson suggests inter alia ‘likewise’ for 
nam in Quint. x. 1. 12, although he assumes 
an ellipse here. 
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instances that go to show the viciousness of the in Graecorum gymnasiis nata 


consuetudo) .5 


It is true that there are passages in which nam appears to do little more than 
mark a transition, but always to offer such non-committal translations as 
‘Now...’ or ‘As for...’ in instances of the kind quoted above is to obscure the 


significance of the word. 


University College, Cardiff 


5 Cf. also Quint. x. 1. 81-84 (the list of 
eloquent philosophers in which Theophrastus 
provides a further instance, 83 ‘nam in Theo- 
phrasto . . .”), Petron. 38. 4 ‘nam mulam 
quidem nullam habet quae non ex onagro 
nata sit’, in which nam introduces yet another 
example of Trimalchio’s practice of import- 
ing in order to obtain the best. He imports 
rams from Tarentum in order to have the 
best sheep, bees from Athens in order to have 
the best honey, etc., and similarly he brings 


HERODOTUS 
AND ARISTOTLE ON 
EGYPTIAN GEOMETRY 


(C.R. Ixiv. 12) 


In C.R. Ixiv. 12 Mr. C. Macdonald has tried 
to reconcile two different Greek views about 
the rise of geometry in Egypt. Aristotle 
states that it was the leisure of the priestly 
class which enabled the science to develop, 
while Herodotus ascribes its origin to the 
practical needs of land mensuration. Mr. 
Macdonald rightly champions Herodotus as 
giving the true explanation, but he states, by 
way of reconciling the two accounts, that 
Herodotus found in the priests ‘one of his 
main sources of information’, and that ‘the 
priests would have played no small part in 
land mensuration’. 

It is not likely that Herodotus had access to 
the important ranks of the priesthood. He 
claims to have conversed with priests in the 
temples of Memphis, Heliopolis, and Thebes 
(ii. 3). But as Wiedemann! points out, 
Herodotus does not distinguish between the 
various classes of priests, although several 
other Greek writers do. Spiegelberg? has 
aptly drawn attention to the mention made 
by H. in ch. 28 of a ypapparioris tav ipadv 
xenearwy ris AOnvains év di wéA—‘a title’, 
says Spiegelberg, ‘which in Egyptian will 
have been something like ‘‘scribe of the 


" Herodots Zweites Buch (Leipzig, 1890), 28. 
? The Credibility of Herodotus’ Account of 
Egypt (tr. Blackman: Oxford, 1927), 17. 


G. H. POYSER 


in wild asses, instead of breeding from 
domesticated ones, in order to have the best 
mules. E. V. Marmorale’s comment, ‘nam 
ha assai spesso in Petronio un significato 
assai tenue, che oscilla fra “inoltre” e “e”’, 
appears to do this nam less than justice: so 
also that of Perrochat; ‘nam sert souvent a 
introduire une autre idée, un autre fait, 
“quant a”; fréquent avec cette valeur dans 
la Cena’: Friedlander assumes an ellipse. 


treasury of the goddess Néith in Sais”’. 
Spiegelberg adds: ‘Herodotus apparently 
mistook this person for a distinguished and 
learned gentleman, though in reality he was 
a humble accountant of the temple...’ 
More important as sources of information 
were the Greek settlers in Egypt and the 
€punvees. 

However, some of the lower-grade priests 
may well have been engaged in land men- 
suration, as Mr. Macdonald suggests. They 
would be concerned with the land belonging 
to the temples. That this land was consider- 
able in extent in the Ramesside era has been 
shown by Sir Alan Gardiner in his monu- 
mental work on the Wilbour Papyrus, which 
reveals that the great temple of Karnak 
possessed land as far north as the vicinity of 
Heracleopolis in the reign of Ramesses III. 
The ‘chief assessment-master’ is several times 
referred to in the papyrus. Other land was 
dealt with by secular scribes. 

Aristotle’s reference to the leisure of the 
priests may be compared with the statement 
of Herodotus (ii. 37), mdaxovar 8¢ xal dyaba 
ovx éAlya, xrA., where, as Waddell points 
out, the advantages enumerated arise from 
the possession of land. Many of the priests 
were scribes, of varying station, and a point 
often made in the Egyptian literature of the 
New Kingdom is that the office of scribe 
freed one from manual work. An ostracon 
now in Florence? extols the scribe’s office 


3 See Erman (tr. Blackman), The Litera- 
ture of the Ancient Egyptians (London, 1927); 
193. 
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thus: ‘Put writing in thy heart, that thou 
mayest protect thyself from hard labour of 
anykind... .’ Cf. P. Anastasi ii. 6. 7 ff.(= 
Gardiner, Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, 16): 
‘Become a scribe. He is saved from labour 
and protected from all toil.’ 

It is clear, at the same time, that the royal 
scribes were mainly in charge of the less 
menial work of measuring the land and 
assessing its taxable value, and that practical 
needs called for the aid of geometry. Nor 
were these needs confined to land mensura- 
tion. The Rhind Papyrus’ shows that geo- 
metry was used also in techniques like 
pyramid-building, where angles had to be 
calculated. 

J. Gwyn GrirrFiTHs 


University College, Swansea 


LUCRETIUS iii. 962 


In CR. Ixii. 62 Dr. W. R. Inge writes con- 
cerning the famous crux aequo animoque 
agedum magnis concede: necessest. He inquires 
whether anyone has suggested humanis. This 
was Munro’s first love ; he printed it with the 
meagre comment ‘scripsi’ in the edition of 
Lucretius which he prepared in 1860 for the 
Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts series. 
Later he abandoned it in favour of Bernays’s 
gnatis, and it has been allowed to slide into 
oblivion. 

We should be grateful to Dr. Inge for 
recalling this excellent emendation. The 
obvious parallel is at iv. 1191 praetermittere 
et humanis concedere rebus, which conveys the 
same idea of acceptance of human limita- 
tions. This parallel (and Dr. Inge’s likewise) 
leaves us to face the rarity of the neuter 
adjective employed alone where its form is 
indistinguishable. But we recall Lucretius’ 
fondness for slight variations and his un- 
grammatical trick of confusing the neuter 
adjective with the use of res (see especially 
Bailey’s note on i. 190). And, of course, 
humanis concede would not be entirely un- 
exampled: is it fanciful to regard tu ne cede 
malis as, in some sense, the Stoic rejoinder? 


A. D. Frrron Brown 
University College of North Wales, Bangor 





"Cf. Farrington, Science in Antiquity? 
(Oxford, 1947), 19. For other practical 
problems discussed by Egyptian mathe- 
maticians see R. W. Sloley in The Legacy of 
Egypt (Oxford, 1942), 173 ff. 
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CICERO, DE FINIBUS iii. 76 


Tue third book of Cicero’s de Finibus ends 
with an eloquent panegyric on the Stoic 
wise man. The last sentence of the panegyric 
and of the book is this: 

‘quod si ita est ut neque quisquam nisi 
bonus uir et omnes boni beati sint, quid 
philosophia magis colendum aut quid est 
uirtute diuinius ?’ 

This is no model of elegance: the conditional 
clause is awkwardly phrased, and the first 
half of the conclusion only follows if we 
reflect that no one is good who is not also 
wise. In a carefully written passage such as 
this Cicero would surely have attained 
clarity and concinnity. This may be achieved 
by inserting one word, that will make the 
sentence a proper conclusion to the praises of 
the wise man: 
‘quod si ita est ut neque quisquam nisi 
<sapiens> bonus uir et omnes boni beati 
sint, quid philosophia magis colendum aut 
quid est uirtute diuinius ?’ 
Expressions of this kind can be paralleled. 
Acad. Prior. ii. 144 ‘scire negatis quemquam 
rem ullam nisi sapientem’ ; ibid. ‘(scientiae) 
compotem nisi sapientem esse neminem’ ; De 
Diu. ii. 129 ‘negant quemquam nisi sapien- 
tem diuinum esse posse’; De Am. 18 ‘negant 
enim quemquam uirum bonum esse nisi 
sapientem’ ; Seneca, Ep. mor. 81. 10 ‘negamus 
quemquam scire gratiam referre nisi 
sapientem’, 


Trinity College, Cambridge 


F. H. SANDBACH 


PETRONIUS 44. 5 


t ‘similia sicilia interiorest et larvas sic istos 
percolopabant ut illis Iuppiter iratus esset.’ 
THE adjective interior, at times the equivalent 
of sinister (in the left-hand turn at the end of 
the race-course: e.g. Ovid, Am. iii. 2. 12 
nunc stringam metas interiore rota, and A.A. ii. 
426 interior curru meta terenda meo est), is also 
applicable to the contestant who rounds the 
meta as closely as possible, thereby ‘cutting- 
out’ his rivals by taking the inside position 
on the extreme left. Such was Cloanthus’ 
manceuvre in the boat-race as described by 
Virgil: ‘ille inter navemque Gyae scopu- 
losque sonantes | radit iter laevum interior, 


* subitoque priorem | praeterit et metis tenet 


aequora tuta relictis’ (Aen. v. 169-71: cf. 
202-3).2, The adaptation of this to a 


2 In his note on 162 Henry compares 
Manil. v. 82, and says ‘encountering the 
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battle-episode is well seen in the description 
of Camilla’s successful ruse against Orsi- 
lochus: ‘Orsilochum fugiens magnumque 
agitata per orbem / eludit gyro interior 
sequiturque sequentem’ (Aen. xi. 694-5), 
which reminds us of Caesar’s use of the term 
interius spatium in the more prosaic ‘arma- 
ments-race’ at Dyrrachium: ‘sed illi operibus 
vincebant, quod et numero militum praesta- 
bant et interiore spatio minorem circuitum 
habebant’ (B.C. iii. 44. 5; cf. 4). 

With these passages we may compare 
Livy’s account of the duel between Titus 
Manlius Torquatus and the giant Celt: 
‘Romanus mucrone subrecto, cum scuto 
scutum imum perculisset totoque corpore 
interior periculo vulneris factus insinuasset 
se inter corpus armaque, uno alteroque 
subinde ictu ventrem atque inguina hausit 
et in spatium ingens ruentem porrexit hostem’ 
(vii. 10. 10). Manlius is able to deliver the 
fatal blows (by means of the short Spanish 
sword with which he has been specially 
equipped for such ‘in-fighting’: ‘Hispano 
cingitur gladio ad propiorem! habili pug- 
nam’, § 5) only after he has come boldly in 
under his opponent’s guard, when he is 
described as interior periculo vulneris factus. 
Though the precise sense of interior itself 
differs,? the fundamental idea brought out 
in Livy’s account is the same as that in the 
Virgilian passages, namely, that by fearlessly 
coming, as it were, to close quarters with 
danger an adversary who starts at a dis- 
advantage is able to seize the initiative and 
make himself superior in a contest. In Virgil, 
Cloanthus has a slower vessel, though a 
better crew (152-4). The unwillingness of 
Menoetes to steer a close course first caused 
Gyas to lose the advantage; but Cloanthus 
actually overtook by his risky manoeuvre of 
cutting-in before Gyas’ vessel could be 
brought across to block him (hence segnem 
Menoeten, 173). In Livy the contestants are 
nequaquam visu ac specie aestimantibus pares 
(§6), and the details given all emphasize 
Manlius’ disadvantage. 

In the light of these passages it is suggested 


danger of collision with the goal itself in 
order to have the shortest way to go’. 

* In 168 Virgil says propiora tenentem 
(Cloanthum). The explanation of this as 
propiora (Gyae) rather than (metae) is clearly 
wrong. 

? So also in xxiv. 34. 10: ‘propius subibant 
Naves, quo interiores ictibus tormentorum 
essent’. But in this instance the bold approach 
proved useless, since they found themselves 
still within reach of a novel close-range 
weapon, the folleno. 


that in Petronius 44. 5 interior is to be 
regarded as a popular term involving a com- 
plex metaphor derived from the language of 
the circus and the arena.’ It could be applied 
to anyone who ‘went in’ and got the better 
of opposition by bold action, even against 
heavy odds. Such spirited behaviour would 
be the natural characteristic of the Jeones 
—‘lion-hearts’-—whom Ganymede found 
among the citizens when he first arrived 
from Asia and whose disappearance he now 
regrets (0 si haberemus, etc., § 4; nunc populus 
est domi leones, foras vulpes, § 14).* 

If such be the sense of interiores, then si 
milia si cilia (= xida)$ is likely to be another 
proverbial expression to add to the many 
which appear in Ganymede’s racy style of 
speech—a jingling popular phrase which 
gains in effect from being both repetitive and 
loosely bilingual, with the general sense 
(adaptable as needed to a particular context) 
of ‘even if opponents are many and various’, 
‘come one, come all’. With emendations 
hitherto proposed the picturesque word 
larvas lacks point as a description of the 
aediles; but if we give the whole phrase si 
milia si cilia, interiores the meaning now sug- 
gested—‘However great the odds, they (sc. 
the leones) went fearlessly into close quarters 
with their opponents’—this gives point not 
only to /Jarvas but also to the following 
sentence: ‘and they gave such a drubbing*® 
to those bogy-men’ (which is all they turned 
out to be when bravely encountered) .. ., etc. 
The manuscript reading can thus be retained 
without change. 

G. CLEMENT WHITTICK 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne 


3 Such metaphors are not uncommon. 
Cf. Petron. 64. 3; also Ovid, F. vi. 585-6 
(intus agere equos = to follow the shortest 
track in exposition), and the instances listed 
in A. Otto, Sprichwérter, p. 396, s.v. ‘Spiele 
u. Feste’. 

+ For the sentiment, cf. C.I.L. iv. 3678 
(Pompeii): ‘M. Casellium et L. Albusium 
aed. o. v. f.: Statia et Petronia rog. tales 
cives in colonia in perpetuo.’ 

5 So W. Heraeus, Festschrift I, Vahlen, 
Berlin, 1900, p. 435 (cf. Biicheler, Petron. 
Sat.°, 1922, Suppl. adnot., p. 284), but 
without explanation of interiores. A. H. 
Salonius (Comment. philol. in hon. I. A. Heikel, 
Helsingfors, 1926, pp. 135-6) suggested st 
milia si cilia in terrore essent (with play on st 
milia and similia). 

© The colaphus as a form of punishment 
was regarded as highly degrading even 
among slaves (Sen. Dial. ii. 5. 1; cf. A. 
Maiuri, Cena, Naples, 1945, p. 165). 
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REVIEWS 


HOMER AND THE MONUMENTS 


H. L. Lormmer: Homer and the Monuments. Pp. xxiv-+552; 32 plates, 61 
text-figures. London: Macmillan, 1950. Cloth, £3 net. 


Hexzic published the second edition of his Das homerische Epos aus den Denk- 
mdlern erldutert in the eighties ; and in Homeric archaeology since then it seems 
(in Barham’s words) ‘as if wonders had never done ceasing’. A comprehensive 
and trustworthy guide through this ever-expanding wonderland has long been 
the most urgent need of the student of Homer; and among the few who are 
competent to give the needed guidance Miss Lorimer, alike by the familiarity 
of her acquaintance with the material and by her years of experience in inter- 
preting that material to Oxford students, stands pre-eminent. It was, therefore, 
with the liveliest hopes that those to whom the better understanding of Homer 
seems important heard that Miss Lorimer was preparing a book on Homeric 
archaeology ; and it is with the warmest feelings of gratitude to her and to her 
publisher that we welcome the appearance of this handsome book, which will 
undoubtedly be a standard work of reference for many years to come. 

It is essential for me to emphasize how truly welcome Miss Lorimer’s book 
is, and how profoundly I admire her grasp of the archaeological evidence and 
the clarity of her presentation, since I feel bound, in view of the manifest im- 
portance of her work and the certainty that reference to it will often be used 
as a clinching argument in Homeric controversies, to make as clear as limita- 
tions of space allow the extent to which, in my judgement, Miss Lorimer’s 
work can at this moment (March 1951) be accepted as authoritative; and in 
performing this duty I shall have to point out defects which, in a less valuable 
work, might be passed over in the assurance that no serious harm would be 
likely to ensue. Some of these defects are, of course, accounted for by the long 
time which has passed since Miss Lorimer sent her manuscript to the printer, 
and even since the proofs received the ultima manus—the preface is dated 
‘September 1946-December 1949’. Works printed on the Continent during 
the war were therefore (with a few exceptions noted in the preface) unknown 
to Miss Lorimer at the time when she wrote, and she seems to have found 
it impossible or undesirable to add more than a handful of references to 
works which have appeared, or become available, since 1945. Her book 
must therefore be judged and used as if it had appeared in 1946 rather than 
in 1950. 

The first chapter (pp. 1-51) contains an outline of the course of events in 
prehistoric Greece from the end of the neolithic to the sub-Mycenaean period, 
to which is annexed a short excursus on “The Mycenaean Empire and the 
Catalogue’ (in this no serious attempt is made to deal with Leaf’s arguments and 
T. W. Allen is mentioned only in passing), followed by a note giving reasons 
for the rejection of Professor Gjerstad’s views on the colonization-legends of 
Cyprus (Opuse. Archaeol. iii, 1944)—the only case in which Miss Lorimer deals 
thoroughly with any work published on the Continent after 1939, except the 
Ceramicus reports. This chapter could have been considerably shortened by 
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the use of sketch-maps, and the reader’s patience would not have been tried 
by the effort to locate, whether mentally or on the appropriate map, such a 
heteroclite collection as ‘Orchomenos, Eutresis, Korakou and Zygouries’, not 
to mention Erésd, Cucuteni, Vardaroftsa, Assarlik, Asine, Kakovatos and all, 
(Some help with these can now be got from the maps in Handbuch der Archdologie, 
Lief. iv, 1950; but Miss Lorimer could not know that.) Again, failure to provide 
even the roughest map makes the second chapter (“The Foreign Relations of 
Greece in the Late Bronze and the Early Iron Age’, pp. 52-102) unnecessarily 
difficult reading ; but when these difficulties have been overcome, one can only 
admire Miss Lorimer’s knowledge of the evidence and her exposition of these 
very complicated subjects. 

The next two chapters (‘Cremation and Iron’, pp. 103-21, and ‘Writing 
in the Aegaean Area; the Age of Illiteracy in Greece’, pp. 122-31) consider 
the main features in which the civilization described by Homer differs from 
that of the Mycenaean age on one side and from that of the age of colonization 
on the other. Here, as throughout the descriptive parts of her work, Miss 
Lorimer makes full use of Attic material, especially that from the Ceramicus; 
her handling of the Geometric evidence has been rightly singled out for 
commendation by the Times Literary Supplement. Her treatment of the problems 
of the alphabet, in which she agrees generally with Professor Ullman, is also 
excellent. The longest chapter (pp. 132-335) is devoted to ‘Arms and Armour’ 
(with a note on Demodocus’ silver-studded chair, a section on Nestor’s cup, 
and some remarks on the axes used in the Trial of the Bow) ; the reader is 
assumed to be acquainted with Miss Lorimer’s article on “The Hoplite 
Phalanx’ (in B.S.A. xlii, 1947). In this and in the next two chapters Miss 
Lorimer first describes (with great care and completeness) the archaeological 
material under appropriate headings, and then shows how the Homeric refer- 
ences seem to confirm or contradict this evidence ; in her choice of what is truly 
Homeric she is often somewhat arbitrary, but I shall speak later of her views on 
interpolation. Of the sixth chapter (‘Dress’, pp. 336-405) little needs to be 
said, except perhaps that Miss Lorimer seems, curiously enough, to be rather 
more at home in the armoury than in the gynaeceum; there is an enthusiasm in 
her description of weapons and their use which is lacking when she turns to the 
épya A@nvains. So far, Miss Lorimer’s book is highly authoritative, and more 
recent publications than those which she has been able to use have done little 
but expand what she says about the archaeological evidence ; but in Chapter 
VII (‘The Homeric House’, pp. 406-51) this is no longer true. The first section 
of this chapter, on the house proper, though masterly for the date at which it 
was written, has been almost completely superseded by Professor L. R. 
Palmer’s article in the Transactions of the Philological Society for 1948 (published 
1949); and the second section, on the temple, which was always less satis- 
factory than the first section (especially in its treatment of the Homeric 
evidence), has been overtaken by the new edition of Professor Nilsson’s 
Minoan—Mycenaean Religion (1950). The final chapter (‘Conclusions’, pp. 452- 
528) will be considered below. The plates are well reproduced and excellently 
selected (though one misses the Hagia Triada sarcophagus and the vase from 
Enkomi on which Nilsson would identify Zeus holding the scales of fate—but 
see Bjérck’s article in Eranos, xliii, 1945, especially pp. 62-3) ; the text-figures 
are mostly good, but there are some horrid reminders of Victorianism (notably 
Figs. 19, 30, 53). There are three indexes: ‘General’, which is far from com- 
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plete and handicaps the user of the book more than it helps him; ‘Passages 
cited from Homer’; and ‘Ancient Authors and Authorities Cited’. 

Where so much has been given, it may seem churlish to ask for more, but the 
picture painted by Miss Lorimer is far from complete. We need a discussion of 
ships (and how much there is to say about them Mr. Kirk’s illuminating paper 
on Geometric ships in B.S.A. xliv, 1949, has now shown) ; we need, too, more 
thorough consideration of arts and crafts, including poetry, music, and dancing ; 
and, even under the favoured heading of arms and armour, we need studies of 
such special objects as Achilles’ shield, Agamemnon’s breastplate, and Heracles’ 
baldric. Some space might have been found for these things by ruthless cutting 
of the final chapter; though it contains some valuable information, its main 
interest lies in its melancholy revelation of the price which Miss Lorimer has 
had to pay for her devotion to the archaeological side of her subject. Her 
latest authorities on the wider aspects of the Homeric problem are Leaf, 
Monro, Wilamowitz, and Bethe; for if there are references to Gilbert Murray, 
T. W. Allen (except in the note on the Catalogue—p. 46), J. A. Scott, J. T. 
Sheppard, Milman Parry (except for a passing mention in the preface), 
C. M. Bowra (except as the author of two articles, one in C.Q. and the other in 
7.H.S.), or Wolfgang Schadewaldt—to name only authors of important works 
published before 1939—I have failed to find them, and there is certainly no 
evidence in what Miss Lorimer says that she has been influenced seriously by 
any of them. In fact, she is an ‘Interpolationsjdgerin’ in the old tradition, and 
shows no sign of having realized the logical implications of condemning this 
or that line or passage as ‘interpolated’ because it seems to contain late, 
inartistic, inconsistent, or even downright nonsensical elements. From her 
point of view, the most favourable example that could be selected is perhaps 
her condemnation of the Supplicatio in Iliad vi as a late-sixth-century Athenian 
interpolation (pp. 442 ff.), since here there is some show of argument; but 
even here Miss Lorimer never considers whether (a) A@nvains émi yovvacr 
necessarily implies a seated statue (cf. Nilsson, Gesch. d. gr. Religion, ii, 1950, 
224 n. 6, quoting E. Schwyzer in the Wackernagel Festschrift, Avridwpov, 1924, 
283 ff.) or even a statue at all (cf. Nilsson, Minoan—Mycenaean Religion, 1950, 
305-7), (6) the Panathenaic rite was so conspicuously the most important 
offering of a robe to a goddess (cf. Orthaea at Sparta, Hera at Olympia, the 
Plynteria at Ephesus and Athens) that the Jliad passage must be inspired by it, 
(c) it is not at least as possible that the Panathenaic rite was instituted by some- 
one who knew Iliad vi as that the Iliad passage was interpolated by someone 
who knew the Panathenaic rite. Space forbids further discussion here—it must 
suffice that Miss Lorimer’s conclusions about the composition of the Homeric 
poems have no claim to be accepted as authoritative on the literary side. 

But even though the last two chapters of this book are vastly less important 
than the first six, it hardly needs to be said that it must find a place in every 
library used by students of Homer. Though the book is cheap for what it 
contains, it will be too dear for most students; choosers of prizes and rich 
relations of young Classical scholars who are seeking for an appropriate 
praemium et incitamentum diligentiae will find it here. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 
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THE ATHENIAN JLIAD OF THE SIXTH 
CENTURY 


Gerorce MELVILLE Botuinc: Ilias Athenienstum. The Athenian Iliad of 

‘the Sixth Century B.c. (Special Publication of the American Philo- 
logical Association with the co-operation of the Linguistic Society of 
America.) Pp. x-+18-+(600 approx.) Lancaster, Pa.: American Philo- 
logical Society, 1950. Cloth, $5. 


To reconstruct the text of the Jliad as it was known in Athens in the sixth 
century B.c. would be a major achievement of scholarship, and would at once 
set the study of Homeric problems upon a completely new footing. As readers 
of his books will be aware, Professor Bolling has long believed that one part of 
this achievement—the determination of those lines in our modern texts which 
stood in what he calls the ‘Peisistratean’ text—is within his reach; and in this 
volume, aided by two great learned societies, the technical skill of two great 
printing firms, the co-operation of a band of helpers whose services are 
acknowledged in the preface, and the permission of the Clarendon Press to 
employ the Oxford text of the Jliad as a basis, he sets out a text some 1,000 lines 
shorter than the modern ‘vulgate’. This text, he claims, should be regarded asa 
transliteration in modern form of the lines which made up the ‘Peisistratean’ 
text, with some regard for the actual forms which stood in those lines. Devia- 
tions from the Oxford text are indicated in a double apparatus criticus at the 
foot of the page, the upper containing the full text of the rejected lines with a 
brief statement of the authority for rejection, and the lower explaining changes 
of wording or spelling in the accepted text. 

As he explains in the introduction (pp. 1-16), Bolling’s principle is that 
nothing has been lost from the ‘Peisistratean’ text, but that it has been succes- 
sively added to by rhapsodes, scribes, and editors. These accretions, he holds, 
can be detected and removed; some of them, indeed, have already been 
excised by Aristarchus (these are the ‘Plusverses’ of the pre-Alexandrine quota- 
tions and the earlier, so-called ‘wild’ papyri) ; others were allowed to remain 
in the text but were emended or ‘athetized’ by Aristarchus or his predecessors 
(here Zenodotus played the most drastic role). Other accrued lines and pas- 
sages, again, can be recognized because the passages in which they now stand 
are quoted by pre-Alexandrine authors without them, or are referred to in 
such a way as to show that the text being used by the author did not contain 
them. Some examples will give the clearest idea of Bolling’s methods. (i) In 
i. 30 ff. he omits 31 (‘om. Plat. ; ath. Ar.’), prints pou for pev in 37 (‘an archaism 
preserved in the sacral formula; cf. Wackernagel, Syntax 2. 77’), and omits 
46-47 (‘ath. Zen.’). (ii) He omits ii. 558 (‘om. Ar., P2 (2 p.), P38 (2 p-)s 
P146 (6 p.) it., fortasse P10o4 (1 p.), A... Y; hab. P146(im.), B.. . X- 
557-8 pro his versibus Megarienses declamasse dicuntur: Aias 5” é« ZaAapivos 
dyev véas éx re TloAtyvns | &« 7” Alyetpodoons Nusains re TpurdSwv te.’) (iii) He 
omits vii. 323-44 (‘om. Thuc.; 334-5 ath. Ar.’) and 433-65 (‘om. Thuc.; 
442-64 ath. Zen., Aristophanes, Ar.’). (iv) Of the three occurrences of éyxé- 
dados . . . memdAaxro, not altogether unreasonably rejected by Jachmann 
(Nachr. Gott. Akad., Phil.-Hist. KI. 1949, 167-224), he prints xi. 98-99 and xx. 
399-400 without remark (though Schol. A says that ‘Apollonius’ athetized 
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xi. 98 and read éyxégaAdvde in g7—Jachmann, op. cit. 191, who argues that the 
Apollonius referred to is Rhodius, not Dyscolus), but omits xii. 185-6 (‘om. 
P27 (2 a.)’). (v) He omits viii. 548-52 (‘hab. [Plato] Alcib. 2. 149 D; om. 
Q’). (vi) He omits the whole description of the shield (xviii. 483-609 both 
inclusive—‘ath. Zen.’). 

The examples will, I think, give the student a fair idea of what he may expect - 
to find, and not to find, in this edition. Bolling and his helpers have been 
enormously industrious in recording differences among manuscripts and testi- 
monia about the lines which they preserve, and in collecting the information 
about the omissions and atheteses proposed by Alexandrine editors (though 
here they are not complete, as the example of xi. 97-98 referred to above will 
serve to show). On the other hand, detailed references for the statements made 
about omissions and atheteses are very rarely given (that on viii. 548-52 to 
Alcib. ti is an exception), although sometimes they can be extracted from the 
introduction ; for example, the comment ‘om. Thuc.’ on vii. 323-44 and 433- 
65 refers to Thuc. i. 11. 1, and it may be that the symbol ‘om.’ elsewhere 
might be found to be no better justified than it is here (would it not have been 
truer to say ‘nobis quidem uidetur hos uersus ignorasse Thuc.’?) There is 
urgent need for a reference to Plutarch, Solon 10, in dealing with ii. 558— 
would there have been any point in telling the story at all if it could be shown 
that the official Athenian text of the Jliad did not contain the line which Solon 
was said to have foisted into it? Here Bolling is perhaps going back, all 
unconsciously, to a pre-Peisistratean (even pre-sixth-century) text. 

There is further reason for dissatisfaction with Bolling’s treatment of the 
ancient quotations (he has no right to assume that a variation in one of them 
is evidence that the same variation was to be found in ali—or indeed in any— 
of the texts of Homer current at the date of the quotation) and especially with 
his judgement of the Alexandrine editors. His collection of their proposals for 
dealing with the text confirms conclusively the truth of Dr. van der Valk’s 
thesis (see his Textual Criticism of the Odyssey, passim, and cf. C.R. lxiv, 1950, 
54-55) that most of their suggestions were purely conjectural and based on the 
strangest misconceptions. In fact, Dr. van der Valk’s book destroyed in advance 
the main logical foundation of Bolling’s text. 

In my judgement, then, Bolling set himself a task which was utterly im- 
possible with a proper use of the evidence now available to us, and has tried to 
accomplish it by methods which are logically indefensible. The result has been 
to produce a text of the Iliad which no one could possibly prefer as a work of 
literature to the Wolfian vulgate ; and all the technical ingenuity expended on 
the production has produced pages as unattractive to the eye as any I have yet 
seen. Hard work, much money, and valuable paper have been devoted to the 
enterprise, and the result justifies the Elder Pliny’s doctrine ‘nullum esse 

librum tam malum ut non aliqua parte prodesset’ only on the score that the 
information which it gives about the evidence for the ‘Versbestand’ of various 
versions of the Jliad is not so conveniently available anywhere else. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 
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ARCHILOCHUS 


Francois LasserrE: Les Epodes d’Archiloque. Pp. 332; 2 plates. Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1950. Paper. 


Dr. LassERRE is a brave man. He not only believes that it is possible on the 
existing evidence to form some idea of the order, content, and date of the poems 
which made up the Epodes of Archilochus, but in this book (dedicated to Pro- 
fessor Frank Olivier) he has set down at length his arguments and conjectures— 
and very interesting the results are. 

The first chapter (‘Archiloque, poéte des Epodes’, pp. 13-27) argues that we 
are justified in studying Archilochus primarily as the author of the Epodes, 
since this was the only guise in which he was generally known to the later 
world ; Lasserre discusses also the various metres used in the Epodes, and their 
imitations by Horace, and comes to the conclusion that ‘Horace ne s’inspire pas 
seulement des métres des Epodes d’Archiloque, mais aussi de leur propos [he 
shows elsewhere that he knows that this was not what Horace claimed: 
numeros animosque secutus Archilochi, non res], avec une fidélité qui devient systé- 
matique a partir du moment ow le plan de son livre se conforme rigoureusement 
a celui de son modéle, c’est-a-dire dans toute sa seconde partie’ (p. 23). On this 
assumption, Lasserre proceeds in chapters ii-x to discuss the fourteen poems 
which he assigns to the Epodes of Archilochus, under the titles ‘Archiloque et 
Lycambés, épode 1’ (28-52), ‘Le renard et le hérisson, épode 2’ (53-76), ‘Le 
renard et le lion, épodes 3 et 4’ (77-109), ‘ IToAurix?) pAvapia, épodes 5, 6 et 7’ 
(110-35), ‘Fis anus ..., épode 8’ (136-53), ‘Réminiscences, épode gq’ (154-78), 
‘Héraclés et Déjanire, épodes 10, 12, 13’ (179-203), ‘Oracles, épode 11’ 
(204-26), and ‘Les malheurs des Magnétes, épode 14’ (227-66). The eleventh 
chapter (‘Compléments. Les épodes de Strasbourg’, 267-85) suggests that, 
after the fourteen epodes already discussed, the book of Epodes contained at 
least three other poems—the Jobacchoi, the hymn to Heracles, and a poem of 
unknown subject written in alternate dactylic hexameters and penthemimers 
(the metre is preserved by, e.g., Ter. Maur. Meir. 1801 ff.) ; Lasserre also 
considers, and decisively rejects, the claim of the epodic poems in the Strasbourg 
papyrus to Archilochian authorship. The final chapter (‘Synthéses’, 286-324) 
deals with three main subjects: chronology, in which, agreeing with Jacoby 
against Blakeway, he puts the date of Archilochus’ birth circa 710 (the first 
epode, and perhaps the second, must therefore have been written circa 685, 
and the other twelve circa 665), ‘l’art des épodes’, and ‘D’Esope a Horace’. An 
‘Annexe’ gives the text of a poem by Constantine of Rhodes (Matranga, 
Anecd. ii. 628 f.) in which Lasserre finds several echoes of Archilochus, and there 
is a concordance to the references to Archilochus. The two plates are devoted 
to a photograph of a relief from Thasos of an old man riding on a dolphin 
(Daux and Lemonnier, B.C.H. 1923, fig. 15), and to a couple of drawings (one 
late medieval, the other Renaissance) of this same relief after Cyriac of 
Ancona; Lasserre identifies the old man with Archilochus. 

Lasserre’s method involves a careful collection of all the fragments of 
Archilochus which can be regarded as belonging to the Epodes (and it should be 
noted that this includes a surprisingly large number of ‘fragments nouveaux’), 
together with allusions to, or imitations of, them in later writers (especially 
in Catullus, Horace, and the Appendix Vergiliana). The passages thus collected 
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are arranged according to his own ideas about the date and subject-matter of 
the several epodes, and renumbered accordingly; thus fr. 88 Diehl becomes 
Lasserre’s 1a, and fr. 147 Bergk is Lasserre’s 13¢. That the reconstructions are 
highly conjectural, and that some of the conjectures are even more hazardous 
than the rest, he knows very well; he often reminds his readers of the fact, 
though he does at times fall into the trap of treating his conjectures as if they 
were established facts, without giving the reader a hint of the shakiness of the 
foundation on which his argument rests. Nor does he play quite fair with the 
reader when he omits the contexts from which the fragments are taken—not to 
mention his failure to extract from these contexts the information which they 
may contain about the meaning of the fragments. Lastly, in his final section on 
chronology (pp. 288-300) he does not seem to me to have completely thought 
out the problems. He accepts without hesitation Apollodorus’ date for Gyges 
(fl. 664/3—fr. 336 Jacoby), ‘qui a le mérite d’étre confirmée par les annales 
assyriennes’, i.e. Gyges died in 652 after a reign which Lasserre knows (how?) 
to have lasted thirty-five years, and he comments that no one now dreams of 
contesting these dates for Gyges—which is true, as far as the literature goes, but 
reveals only how readily superstition can replace evidence. Nor do I think that 
he has rightly assessed the bearing of Archilochus’ reported ascription of the 
Margites to Homer. 

On the other hand, Lasserre is a shrewd observer, with plenty of ingenious 
ideas, and his reconstructions deserve to be studied with respect. Credat experto: 
ifhis conjectures are sound, he will be surprised how quickly they will begin to 
be confirmed. That I have not been able to see any such confirmations while I 
have read the book makes me hesitate to accept his general thesis; but I have 
learned much from the reading, and enjoyed his clear style and lucid argu- 
mentation. The work was worth doing and has been well done. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


THE BUDE EURIPIDES 


Euripide. Tome V: Héléne — Les Phéniciennes. Texte établi et traduit par 
H. Grécorre et L. Méripier. (Collection G. Budé.) Pp. 452. Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1950. Paper. 


VoLumE v of the Budé Euripides, which makes a welcome but belated appear- 
ance twenty-five years after volume iv, contains only two plays, the Helen and 
the Phoenissae, but both are long and Professor Grégoire’s Introduction to the 
Helen is fuller than is usual in this series. 

An editor of the Helen must often choose between printing a traditional text 
which cannot really be translated and an emendation in which he cannot really 
believe. Grégoire is a traditionalist and his text is very close to Murray’s: 
mips dv olua y’ dyyeAeiv 448 ; ods eAmriLopev 740; TeAevrHow 840 are extreme 
examples of faith in the manuscripts. At 905 he retains a line which almost all 
editors condemn, reading Hermann’s dé:xos. Of his own emendations the most 
interesting are didos for duyds go, to give point to ¢diAov in line 92, éppew for 
ety 289, a variation on Schmidt’s Oaveiv, #Oeos for ev Geots 389, which is 
attractive, Dpvydv 65’ év ydas at the well-known crux 936, éeipd aois for 
€mipwoas 1354, on which Grégoire’s theory of the meaning of this stasimon 
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depends, and o€v vuv for the unmeaning agiay 1590. Line 974 as printed is short 
of a syllable, and at 1120 and 1347 the apparatus fails to record that the 
reading accepted is an emendation. The translation, so far as a foreigner can 
judge, is fluent and elegant, but it by no means always makes clear, as a trans- 
lation standing opposite the Greek should make it clear, just how the words are 
to be construed. 

The introduction is full of highly speculative matter. First, Grégoire dis. 
covers an allusion to Alcibiades and the profanation of the Mysteries. The 
second antistrophe of the ode to Demeter is addressed to Helen, though she is 
not on the stage at the time: “Tu as sans doute en ta demeure osé des choses 
interdites par la loi, par la piété, et tu t’es attiré, ma fille, le courroux de la 
Grande Mere pour avoir sans respect traité ses sacrifices’ (1354-7). But if so, 
was she in fact punished ? The Trojan War and Helen’s removal to Egypt were 
due to other gods, and she was presumably fortunate to be living virtuously in 
Egypt and not sinfully in Troy; as to the delays which dogged the return of 
Menelaus, they were his misfortunes rather than hers. If the Great Mother had 
been offended she showed herself strangely forgiving. 

Grégoire next considers the Teucer scene, which he thinks entirely super- 
fluous. It is explained as a compliment to Teucer’s descendant Evagoras, whose 
friendship for Athens in these years is shown by /.G.? i. 113, an inscription which 
G. attributes to January 411, Spyridakis Euagoras I von Salamis to 410/9. But, 
whatever the date of the inscription, it may be doubted both whether Evagoras 
came to power early enough to be greeted as a benefactor at the beginning of 
412, and whether he would have been much gratified by Euripides’ rendering 
of his ancestor. And although a visit to Egypt on the way to Cyprus has only a 
vague plausibility, it is going rather far to cite Horace, Odes i. 7 as proof that 
Teucer knew his destination and had no need to consult Theonoe. 

That the passage on the folly of war, 1151 ff., was written with reference to 
the plight of Athens is doubtless true. A novel, though not necessarily an in- 
correct, view of Euripides’ attitude to the myth is involved in the hypothesis 
that he was a confirmed Helen-hater who, in the cause of peace, so far over- 
came his repugnance as to represent the Spartan heroine in a favourable light, 
and then relapsed into the bitterness of the Orestes. As for Stesichorus’ Palinode, 
Grégoire is very uncertain whether such a poem ever existed or, if it did, whether 
it was known to Euripides. 

The Phoenissae is mainly from the able hand of Méridier, who had almost 
completed translation, notes, and introduction when he died in 1933. His work 
was put into shape for the press by M. Chapouthier, who supplies the text 
which Meéridier seems to have accepted, and has constructed the apparatus 
and verified from photographs the readings of the six principal manuscripts. 
He also gives the readings of seven papyri which have become available since 
the Oxford text was published in addition to the ones there recorded. He seems 
to have performed his task well. The translation of 1352-3, ‘quelle fin ont 
infligée 4 ta vie et A ton hymen les énigmes de la Sphinx’, rather suggests that 
Méridier may have read aivypois. If, as Powell says, the Marcianus here has 
aivvypods it was worth recording. 

But the real problem of the play is the ending. This is examined in the 
course of the very sensible introduction, and Méridier comes to much the same 
conclusion as Pearson, that a good deal of the play after 1582 is by a less 
skilful hand. But if the play originally had a better ending, it must have been a 
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different ending ; the burial of Polyneices cannot properly be combined with the 
departure of Oedipus and Antigone for Colonus. How, then, did the play 
originally end? This question is not really faced. The true answer is perhaps to 
be found along the lines suggested by Professor Kitto in C.R. liii. 104. 

It is to be hoped that the remaining volumes of this valuable edition will be 
published without undue delay. 


King’s College, Cambridge D. W. LUCAS 


GREEK TRAGEDY 


D. W. Lucas: The Greek Tragic Poets. Pp. ix+253. London: Cohen & 
West, 1950. Cloth, 155. net. 


NgITHER an elementary introduction nor a study for specialists, this book is 
directed both to the intelligent reader, without Greek, who wishes to under- 
stand Greek civilization, and to the university student who has some Greek, 
but whose reading of plays is limited. An excellent summary account of the 
political, economic, and religious background is followed by a chapter on the 
nature of Greek tragedy : origins, festivals, subjects and conventions, the Chorus. 
These introductory chapters take up about a fifth of the work. Mr. Lucas has 
wisely preferred to give a general picture of the environment at some length 
rather than labour at connecting particular plays with particular circum- 
stances; and, though he discusses the development of dramatic technique and 
relates the thought of the tragedians to contemporary trends, a large proportion 
of the space is devoted to the description and interpretation of individual 
tragedies. From Euripides he selects for extended discussion the four plays 
(Medea, Hippolytus, Bacchae, Heracles) into which he feels the dramatist has put 
his most serious thought, together with Jon as representing a different aspect of 
his art. There is an appendix on the new ‘Gyges’ fragment; twelve pages of 
notes, which provide documentation and a fuller treatment of certain points ; 
clear chronological tables; and a short bibliography. 

Writing for such an audience demands a twofold effort of imagination. All 
scholars must make the desperate attempt to think themselves back into 
antiquity: Lucas is also remarkably successful in entering into the minds of 
those who are likely to be worried by matters with which the scholar is familiar, 
if not over-familiar, such as the choral convention, traditional imagery, 
mythical plots, polytheism (and the improbabilities of the Oedipus Tyrannus). 
Among these potential difficulties is the handling of character by the Greek 
tragedians, which differs from that of most modern dramatists, but not always 
to such a degree as to obviate confusion. This is, as he rightly says, ‘a subject 
rarely discussed with precision’; and he gives us some clear thinking, based 
upon an important distinction which is often overlooked. ‘We have to consider 
two things, the extent to which the ancients were aware of character and 
interested in it, and the sort of characters which could properly exist within 
the strictly selective world represented by Greek Drama’ (p. 99). Whatever we 
may think of the exaggerated statements sometimes made on the former score 
(and Lucas rightly refers to the evidence of Homer), it remains broadly true 
that ‘judged by the standards of later schools of drama the Greek always seems 
to practise a rigid economy ; the points of contact of their characters with life 
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are few, and they are not made to act or speak merely for the sake of lending 
verisimilitude to themselves’ (p. 153). 

In general, Lucas’s criticism combines a sober enthusiasm with a bold 
caution—a double paradox which gives the book that individual flavour which 
good criticism should have. To quote one example only of his refusal to go 
beyond the evidence, it is good to see it flatly stated that we do not know ‘which 
side Aeschylus took in the troubles which attended the attack on the Areo- 
pagus’. His sobriety of judgement, the care with which he identifies his sub- 
jective verdicts, and his willingness to criticize the dramatists when he finds 
them less successful, will all predispose the reader unfamiliar with this field to 
accept the claims of greatness that are made. It need hardly be said that the 
specialist also will read Lucas with profit, especially on the subject of Euripides, 
of whose work, various and enigmatic as it is, he gives a singularly judicious 
and well-balanced account. The discussions of Medea, Heracles, and Ion are 
particularly illuminating. I only wish that he might have included a fuller 
treatment of such a significant play as the Electra, which (as he himself points 
out) combines the ‘new virtuosity in the handling of plot’ with a grim 
seriousness. 

In reviewing a general survey of this kind, there is little point in recording 
instances where the reviewer disagrees or (in this case far more frequently) 
agrees with particular interpretations. But, since a second edition may well be 
required, I will mention one or two passages, obscure through over-compression 
or dubious in themselves, which Lucas might care to reconsider. (P. 44) “The 
Greeks did not hesitate to disregard the so-called unity of time when it suited 
them.’ Is this not rather too sweeping, since the very existence of the chorus 
exercised a strong compulsion towards the unities of both time and place? 
From p. 48 (top) the uninstructed might suppose that the kommos was a novelty. 
(P. 52) ‘Aeschylus was a man apart . . . his thoughts were too little on the 
trivialities of life for him to have been like other men.’ This conventional 
picture, if ever plausible, can hardly survive the new discoveries from the 
Diktyoulkoi. (P. 68) ‘Paris . . . had been reared in defiance of the warning of 
the gods.’ Irrelevant, surely, to the Oresteia? (P.75) It is Athena who represents 
‘civic’ justice, not Apollo, whose code is still administered by the next of kin. 
(P. 230) ‘A scene in which Candaules persuades Gyges to spy on his wife.’ Is 
this not far more likely, in a Greek play, to have been narrated by Gyges 
himself? (P. 237, n. 36) ‘The Chorus almost always use this rhythm (sc. 
anapaests) for their opening song.’ They do so in less than half the extant plays 
of Aeschylus. (P. 238, n. 41) If the reader is tempted to call Agamemnon 636-80 
a ‘long digression on the fate of Menelaus’, should he not be instructed that 
the misfortunes of the return journey are a part of Agamemnon’s tragedy? 

A second edition will also enable some corrections to be made in the ‘Sug- 
gestions for Further Reading’, where three of the titles are wrongly given and 
one author’s name is misspelt. Readers should be warned that, in the Index, 
two must be added to any figure between 231 and 242, and 229/230 should be 
read for 247/248. These, however, are minor matters due perhaps to haste in 
the final stages of a book which represents the author’s mature thought and 
which is warmly to be welcomed. 


Westfield College, London R. P. WINNINGTON-INGRAM 
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HERODOTUS IN JACOBEAN DRESS 


J. Exocu PowELL: Herodotus translated. 2 vols. Pp. xxxii+-773; 2 sheets 
of maps. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949. Cloth, 215. net. 


PROBABLY it is as a construe that Powell’s translation will be found most 
pleasing by students of Herodotus: there are so many places where his render- 
ing is more neat or more true than previous attempts, e.g. at i. 93 (p. 49) ‘they 
choose their own husbands’. But the chief fault which he himself finds with 
earlier English translations (on which he writes a valuable note) is that of 
artistic imperfection. Of these, G. C. Macaulay’s is justly pronounced the most 
accurate, but is said to suffer from an ‘unsuccessful’ style; A. D. Godley’s, 
which has too many ‘heinous, and often elementary, errors’, is ‘the most 
felicitous in its language’, but its excessive smoothness, though it represents 
‘much of the grace’, has ‘none of the pathos’, of Herodotus. Evidently Powell 
would wish his work, for all its immense industry and learning, to be judged 
primarily on its artistic merits. On these there is likely to be some difference of 
opinion ; for he has sought to clothe Herodotus in language drawn, he tells us, 
‘in the main’ from the King James version of the Bible. 

The cleavage will perhaps be between those who do, and those who do not, 
think ‘abomination of desolation’ a tasteful and accurate rendering of zavw- 
Aebpov kaxov (p. 443, vi. 85. 2). Or it will depend on whether one prefers ‘to 
rehearse’ rather than ‘to tell’, and ‘to decease’ rather than ‘to die’, or whether 
one thinks it good English (of any period) to write ‘witnessed’ for ‘saw’, to have 
Arion ‘making intercession’ on his own behalf (p. 10), to write ‘moonlight night’ 
(for ‘moonlit’, p. 29), or to favour the expression ‘to partake of sleep’ (p. 259). 
Though connecting words are very frequent in Herodotus, some will be 
offended by the frequent occurrences of ‘and’, ‘but’, ‘for’ (which is sometimes 
wrong for ydp in any case), especially as Powell sometimes inserts such words 
even when the original (with good reason) omitted their less obtrusive Greek 
equivalents. Nor will they care for the word ‘haply’, which is very frequent in 
certain strata of this work, usually corresponding to nothing in the.Greek, 
and not really intended to mean anything—for otherwise it would be too 
violent an oxymoron that a thing should happen ‘haply, by heaven’s will’ 
(P. 57). 

But whatever may be thought of such all-too-conscious archaisms, it must be 
admitted by all that Powell seldom forgets his principle that ‘the first duty of a 
translator is to be intelligible’. One might add that no stylistic reasons should 
ever tempt him to distort the sense of the original. Under these heads I should 
offer the following passages for consideration: i. 188, the great king is made to 
drink ‘distilled’ water (but it was only boiled); p. 223, Lycophron’s sister 
addresses her brother as ‘My son’ (*22 zai); p. 20, ‘Croesus knew not that he 
was fattening the slayer of his son’ ; p. 17, the boar used ‘to destroy the labours’ 
(did it not rather ravage the fields?) ; p. 98, ‘they part not the stern’ (i. 194 
dmoxpivovres, i.e. they do not make it different); p. 223, many ‘while they 
sought their mother’s right, have cast away their father’s’ (iii. 53, i.e. failed to 
inherit) ; p. 298, ‘they prophesy with the bast of the lime’ (iv. 67); p. 473; 
‘they find out the fairest place and the plainest’ (vii. 9, Aeudrarov). Those Egypt- 
lans who do not need to practise manual occupations (ii. 167, daAaypévous 
Tév xeipwvatiéwv) are said to ‘abhor the handicrafts’ (p. 189); but does not 
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‘abhor’ always imply in English a feeling of repugnance which is not in point 
here? (In all quotations the italics are mine.) 

Nevertheless, to repeat, as a construe this is excellent work ; for, apart from 
some freedom in his treatment of the tenses, Powell keeps close to the Greek, 
Such instances of freedom as ‘because there was no other way’ for éxxAniwpevo, 
Th “pn (i. 31) are rare. Accidental omissions are few; but at iii. 122 (p. 255) 
Aeyouévns before yeveijs seems to be ignored, and so also rexvdlevw in iii. 190 
(‘to tell lies’ as in vi. 1). At iii. 60 (p. 226) ‘a hole digged through a high 
mountain from the bottom to the top’ gives a wrong picture. The treatment of 
numerals is sometimes questionable: e.g. at ix. 37 (p. 649) ‘he was in Tegea 
the second night’—but the context (in the Greek) shows that zpirn means the 
third night of his journey. 

The Oxford text of Hude is the basis of the translation. No one will object 
much to the system of brackets and italics by which Powell indicates his own 
views about additions and interpolations. Departures from Hude’s readings 
are listed in thirty-five pages of small print. ‘Intelligibility’, we are told, 
‘demanded’ them. But this is not always easy to accept. The second dpyedpevn 
in i. 141 is excised, though easy enough to understand; in iii. 73 pdyov is 
omitted, but this is to change the sense, not to improve it. Valla’s douniov is 
adopted in i. 194, but is less intelligible—in view of How and Wells’s note— 
than the vulgate. Powell does not state his arguments for any of these items. 
The list is not complete ; at iv. 79 he seems to read dueSpyjorevoe without noting 
that it is not in Hude’s text. And, if he claims the authorship of all changes not 
ascribed to some other source, he has failed to notice that he has been fore- 
stalled by H. Richards (C.R. xix. 343) in removing tpirny 5€ rhv éwvrdv at 


Vi. 57- 


A short introduction deals with the life and literary position of Herodotus, . 


incorporating, with a confidence which the nature of the data does not wholly 
justify, Powell’s own theories on the structural development of the work (cf. 
C.R. liii. 123). There are some useful maps, and a fifty-page index of proper 
names which deserves all praise for accuracy and usefulness. 


University of Sheffield j. TATE 


CLEARCHUS, DEMETRIUS, AND STRATO 


Fritz WeuRut: Die Schule des Aristoteles. Texte und Kommentar. Heft 
III: Klearchos. Heft IV: Demetrios von Phaleron. Heft V: Straton von 
Lampsakos. Pp. 85, 89, 83. Basel: Schwabe, 1948, 1949, 1950. Stiff paper, 
11 Sw. fr. each. 


THE successive parts of Die Schule des Aristoteles continue to appear with com- 
mendable promptness (for i and ii see C.R. lxi, 1947, 97-98). In response to 
criticisms some changes in the method of presentation have been introduced. 
Beginning with Heft iv, the manuscripts are separately distinguished in the 
apparatus criticus, and, while almost all fragments are still assigned to specific 
books under their titles, where the evidence is slight or open to question this is 
shown by recessing the printed text from the outer margin of the page. In the 
case of Strato, certain fragments from Hero of Alexandria are printed with 
closer spacing, apparently to express the author’s view that they are in 4 
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different position from other fragments. Apart from these improvements the 
series continues according to the plan adopted in earlier parts. Five parts have 
now appeared and it can hardly be an accident that the commentaries in each 
of them occupy virtually the same number of pages. This may seem a matter of 
regret, as Strato, for instance, is of much greater importance than Clearchus. 

The fragments of Clearchus were last edited by Miller in F.H.G. ii. Clearchus 
was a polymath rather than a philosopher, and the philosophic interest of the 
fragments is very slight. The best represented work is the [Tepi Biwv, a com- 
parative treatment of different kinds of lives in the Peripatetic tradition. Here 
on fr. 46, 4) ao XkvOav pois, the commentary should include reference to 
Herodotus iv. 127 and the other references given in Lovejoy and Boas, 
Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity, Baltimore, 1935, p. 323, n. 65. One 
misses a reference to the collection of material in this book anywhere in the 
commentary. In frags. 19, 51d, 55, and 57 Wehrli suggests alterations in the 
text of Athenaeus. 

The fragments of Demetrius of Phalerum were edited by Jacoby in F. Gr. 
Hist. ii, no. 228. To what was there given are added the fragments of the 
speeches and certain other works deliberately omitted by Jacoby, and the 
Apophthegmata from Diogenes Laertius, but not the text of the Sayings of 
the Seven Wise men preserved by Stobaeus, though they are given a fragment 
number, and are briefly discussed in the commentary. Suggestions about the 
text are made on frags. 38, 50, 1415, and 208. In the commentary on fr. 84, 
Tlepi xatpod, there should be a reference to Gorgias. On fr. 150, the date of 
Anaxagoras, there is very much more to be said, and the commentary gives 
little indication of the problems involved. In fact at a number of other points 
in the commentary one would like fuller information, rather than simply a 
reference to other works where it may be found, e.g. frags. 20, 31, 81. 

The fragments of Strato of Lampsacus, for eighteen years head of the Lyceum 
after Theophrastus, have not previously been collected together and printed 
as such. Yet he was clearly a philosopher of very great interest and importance. 
Consequently the present collection fills a real gap and will certainly be grate- 
fully accepted. Though Strato wrote considerably on logic and ethics, it is 
apparently in physics and psychology that his great originality lay. Wehrli is 
rightly sceptical of some of the larger claims made for Strato here. Thus the 
fourth book of Aristotle’s Meteorologica cannot be by Strato. Nor is Diels right in 
regarding the proem of Hero’s Pneumatica as an abridged extract from Strato’s 
Ilepi rod Kevod. Not even the experiments are necessarily from Strato, though 
some of the material clearly is. Here Wehrli is probably right in saying a fresh 
investigation is needed. But have we really sufficient evidence to justify us in 
concluding that Strato’s physics were eclectic and lacked inner unity? Thus 
Wehrli holds (on frags. 50-53) that Strato’s atomism cannot be reconciled with 
his doctrine of qualities as the elements of things. But the qualities for Strato 
seem clearly to have been material (fr.65) Again, the doctrine that void in the 
form of discontinuous vacua is found within the cosmos but not outside it, is 
called a compromise between Aristotle and Democritus (on frags. 54-55). But 
we know that for Strato space, and so presumably empty space, is a Sudornwa 
700 meptéxovros Kai Tob meprexopevov (fr. 55). We do not know his reasons for 
rejecting a plurality of worlds and identifying the whole with our cosmos. But 
once this step is taken, it follows necessarily that there can be no empty space 
outside the cosmos. This does not sound like a mechanical compromise. In 
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cases such as these it is probably wiser to give Strato the benefit of the doubt. 
Elsewhere Wehrli is not afraid of a unifying hypothesis; see his comment on 
fr. 39. 

That Wehrli’s collection would be indispensable has been clear from the 
beginning. The work is now half-way to its completion and it is fitting to close 
this review with a tribute to the learning and scholarship here displayed. May 
it not be too long before we have our School of Aristotle complete with its 
promised indexes and historical survey of the Peripatetics. 


University of Manchester G. B. KERFERD 
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GREEK LITERATURE 


M. Hapas: A History of Greek Literature. Pp. vi+327. New York: 
Columbia University Press (London: Oxford University Press), 1950. 
Cloth, 27s. 6d. net. 


Tuts handsomely produced volume gives a survey of Greek literature from 
Homer to the beginning of the Middle Ages. Up to the Hellenistic period the 
author claims that he has mentioned every writer of whom we have readable 
remains ; with later writers he has naturally had to. be more selective. Different 
periods and genres are treated as far as possible in separate chapters and, where 
necessary, a chapter is prefaced with a review of general trends and tendencies. 
The Bibliographical Notes give a sensible selection of the chief works in English 
on the matter of each chapter. 

Professor Hadas has touches of engaging humour and some happy phrases, 
as for instance ‘the wide-eyed wonder’ of Herodotus. He presents his informa- 
tion with vigour and enthusiasm, but lavish admiration sometimes robs his 
language of meaning; as Sappho’s ‘meter is perfect, but perfectly suited to 
the matter’, so Alcaeus achieves ‘perfect expression’ and ‘perfect harmony of 
substance and form’. From these heights he has a disconcerting tendency to 
descend to scientific jargon, as when he says of the Odyssey: ‘the poet’s use of 
existing materials and techniques is more patent than in Iliad, and the con- 
glomerate is nearer a mechanical than a chemical compound’. 

There are many inaccurate or highly questionable statements. The following 
may serve as examples, but the list could very easily be extended: that our 
history of Greek poetry is 500 years older than our history of Greek prose 
(p. 44), that Semonides’ long denunciation of women is a ‘twelve-line poem’ 
(p. 50), that phallic revels ‘continued to be a paramount factor’ in Greek 
Comedy (p. 100), that Agathon wrote a play ‘with the fanciful name Anthos’ 
(p. 98), that Isocrates ‘eschewed Gorgias’ balanced assonances’ (p. 171), and 
that his Panegyricus was written for circulation and reading at the Olympic 
festival of 380 B.c. (p. 172). There are also many minor errors, e.g. a wrong 
reference to Aristotle’s Poetics on p. 100, a wrong date for Cratinus on p. 101, 
a wrong gender in the title of a play by Eupolis on p. 102. 

Hadas is incomprehensible when he mentions Thucydides’ reluctance to 
portray individual character as an argument that his work is a ‘tragedy of the 
Euripidean rather than the Sophoclean’ type (p. 122). When he says (p. 159) 
that ‘assembly and juries demanded an elaborate, artistic style of their speakers’, 
he confuses genuine oratory with epideictic literature. On p. 221 he mistakes 
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pitch for stress accent. He thinks Lysias’ speech in the Phaedrus is ‘probably 
genuine’ on p. 136, but on p. 169 he sees ‘no cogent reason for supposing that 
Plato would not attribute an invented speech to Lysias’. His explanation of 
Euripides’ use of the ‘machine’ (pp. 92-93) is novel rather than convincing ; he 
believes it was designed to satisfy those who liked a ‘happy ending’, while the 
more sophisticated were left to imagine the logical conclusion for themselves ; 
accordingly the chariot in the Medea is ‘a kind of curtain to shield queasy 
spectators from the lynching which logic and tragedy demand’. 

The index is unreliable ; one looks in vain for any mention of Alcidamas on 
p. 133, Dionysius of Syracuse on p. 275, Ephippus on p. 193, etc. Equally 
disturbing is its frequent failure to make any distinction between different 
people of the same name, e.g. the head of the Academy, the geographer, and 
the Sophist are all indexed indiscriminately under Polemon ; on the other hand, 
Duris of Samos is indexed twice—under Douris as the name is spelt on p. 217, 
and under Duris as it is spelt on p. 194. 

One envies Professor Hadas his easy familiarity with this wide range of 
literature. He shows skill in arranging his material and in making it readable. 
It is unfortunate that his book has so many inaccuracies. Mistakes in a work of 
this scope are inevitable, but, as he himself says in his introduction, ‘a book 
like this dare not be wrong too often’. 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne H. LL. HUDSON-WILLIAMS 


THE ROMAN STAGE 


W. Beare: The Roman Stage. A short history of Latin Drama in the 
time of the Republic. Pp. xii+-292; 8 plates, 8 figs. London: Methuen, 
1950. Cloth, 25s. net. 


Tue study of ancient drama and of the conditions of its performance loses none 
of its fascination with the multiplication of theories; and although in such a 
tangle of uncertainties it becomes increasingly difficult to say anything new 
which is not either improbable or destructive, the impulse to get rid of some of 
the knots is very strong. Accordingly Professor Beare not only provides a very 
helpful and readable survey of Roman drama in all its main aspects, but 
re-examines in detail a number of special problems. He has tried, as he says in 
his introduction, to rely as far as possible upon the internal evidence of the 
plays themselves (which he obviously knows very well) ; other evidence, from 
whatever source, is of questionable relevance and value. In particular we are 
warned that the evidence of later literature is coloured by rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, and that the statements of grammarians and lexicographers are often 
founded on pure guess-work. This is true; but it is equally true that much of 
the internal evidence (being quite as liable to exaggeration, and more liable 
to ambivalence and deliberate absurdity) must be accepted with no less 
caution. In fact, whatever the approach is, subjective impressions are likely to 
be decisive ; and Professor Beare has not entirely succeeded in escaping from 
their influence. Nevertheless his work is obviously the product of careful 
scholarship: it is informative and stimulating ; it makes an honest attempt to 
clear up a number of obscurities; and the particular criticisms which follow 
must be set against a background of general appreciation. 
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The book is something of a compromise. The earlier chapters on the history 
of Roman drama are thinly documented; they convey the effect of a semi- 
popular course of lectures. The later chapters and the appendixes, which deal 
with particular points, are much more technical: some are, others might be, 
articles reprinted from classical journals. Thus the work seems to fall into two 
halves designed for different types of reader. Within these halves there is some 
lack of balance. The less-known dramatists are discussed at length ; their very 
play-titles are listed and sometimes racily translated ; there is a good chapter 
on Roman Tragedy, with a fairly full and sympathetic appreciation of Ennius’ 
fragments. On the other hand, very little is said about Plautus as a writer, 
although his ‘life’ is considered and some of his plots summarized, until we 
reach chapter 26, where an admirable discussion of ‘Music and Metre’ reveals 
the author’s real capacity for literary criticism. Caecilius is quickly dismissed, 
and although the chapter on Terence runs to 23 pages, most of the space is 
devoted to the subject of contaminatio. 

Professor Beare’s view is that contaminatio in the traditional sense is a pure 
fiction due to Terence’s lack of candour and Donatus’ stupidity ; that Terence 
did not in fact combine plays, or at least that his borrowings were trivial ; and 
that the only reason why he vaguely admitted that he had, like his predecessors, 
departed from his originals (to the extent of minor additions from other Greek 
plays) was that he did not dare to admit that the changes were his own im- 
provements. The view is supported by five arguments: (1) contaminare means 
‘spoil’, not ‘combine’ ; (2) ‘combine’ gives an unsatisfactory sense in Andria 16 
and Heauton. 17; (3) and (4) there is no evidence for contaminatio elsewhere in 
ancient literature or in the plays themselves; (5) contaminatio is a logical 
impossibility. 

Of these arguments, (3) is valid and (4) at least tenable, but the others are 
not so good. To say that contaminare is not used in the neutral sense of ‘combine’ 
is perhaps true, but it does not follow that the sense of combination is excluded. 
Professor Beare recognizes the Thesaurus interpretation miscendo deprauare in 
theory, but he disregards it in practice. (Incidentally the earliest non-Terentian 
use of the word which I can find, Accius 172 (Warmington) ‘contaminaristirpem, 
admisceri genus’, tends to support this meaning.) In the prologue passages 
referred to above, ‘spoil by combining’ gives a better sense than ‘spoil’ alone; 
and I simply do not understand argument 2(c) on p. 102. It is quite true that 
the emphatic ‘multas . . . paucas’ of Heauton. 17 (hardly represented by the 
translation ‘several . . . a few’) implies combination as well as spoiling ; but the 
point is not obscured by being made explicit. Perhaps Professor Beare forgets 
here that he does not want the accusation to imply combination at all. “When 
his enemies accused him of ‘‘spoiling” his plays, they did not mean that he 
“combined” plays’; then either they expressed themselves very badly or 
Terence misrepresented them with extraordinary rashness. ‘I am ready to 
suppose that Terence borrowed passages or even whole scenes’: does not this 
really give the whole case away? Surely even the extreme Contaminationists 
admit that some adjustments must have been made by the Roman poet. 

I am not convinced by Professor Beare’s attack upon the traditional angt- 
portum. (This is mainly in Appendix C, reprinted from Hermathena, xxviii. 88- 
g9, but it has some bearing upon the wider questions of staging and scenery.) 
He accepts the general view of Harsh (C.P. xxxii. 1. 45 ff.) that the word 
means ‘street’ and is ‘apparently thought of as running behind the houses 
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portrayed on stage’. In fact there seems to be no ground for doubt that the 
word means normally, as it should, ‘narrow street’, ‘side-street’, or ‘alley’ (not 
necessarily, of course, ‘blind alley’) ; the only evidence cited against this view 
is the use in Pseud. 961, where the sense of ‘side-street’ is obvious (‘hoc est sextum 
aporta proxumum | angiportum’), and the echoing71. Nodoubt an angiportum is 
normally supposed to run behind the houses which front on the stage, but that 
isno reason for doubting its existence elsewhere: Greek and Roman towns were 
riddled with them. The real argument for the central angiportum rests on two 
admitted facts: the three back-stage doors and the normal two-house setting. 
If (as Professor Beare holds) there was no movable scenery, the producer of 
an average New Comedy was faced with three possibilities. He must either 
use the central door and one side door, ignoring the other (a deplorably lop- 
sided effect) ; or use the two side doors and ignore the central and most promin- 
ent one (although the two houses are supposed to adjoin—could any audience 
accept this as a convincing arrangement?) ; or leave the central door open 
and treat it as an alley between the two houses. The third is obviously the best 
solution; even an otiose alley is better than a house-door which has to be 
imagined away. The alley need not be supposed to divide the gardens (e.g. in 
the Adelphi) ; it might stop short at the rear of the houses and give access to 
postica. As for the ingenious calculation of off-stage routes and entrances, it is 
more than doubtful whether either audience or dramatist would trouble about 
the self-consistency of invisible details. Such things bulk larger in the study than 
on the stage. 

The foregoing attempt to defend a central angiportum is not intended to give 
away the case for removable back-stage scenery of some kind, which might be 
used to make the ‘alley’ look more convincing or even to conceal it at need. 
This is a matter of probability and conjecture, but unlike Professor Beare I see 
no difficulty in Sir Arthur Pickard-Cambridge’s view. It is much harder to 
believe that an audience of unimaginative Romans watching the Rudens would 
have felt anything else but scorn for an unmistakably urban background. 

There are other places where Professor Beare seems to go too far in negative 
argument. Speaking of costumes and pointing out difficulties in the accounts of 
Donatus and Pollux, he says (p. 179) : ‘Even if we dismiss these minor questions, 
the main fact remains that D. and P., as well as the ancient artists, were 
thinking in visual terms. But in the plays we get the impression that the appeal 
was not to the eye but to the ear and the imagination of the public.’ That is the 
impression that one would expect to get from the text of a play. Is it likely that 
either a Greek or a Roman audience, however good listeners they might be, 
would be indifferent to spectacle? The list of references to costume in Plautus 
is impressive, and the information to be drawn from them is certainly meagre, 
but does this really prove anything? 

Similarly in ch. 26, ‘Music and Metre’ (whose merits as a literary study I 
have already noted), the conclusions that ‘there is no song in Plautus’ and ‘it is 
probable that in his day the very idea of ‘‘song” (in our sense of the word) did 
not exist’ are surely far too sweeping. Song, if not quite in our sense of the word, 
was certainly known to the Greeks, and why not to the Romans of Plautus’ 
day? We may admit the difficulty of distinguishing precisely between recitative 
and song without abandoning the latter altogether. 

_ In general, although the critical discussions are often helpful in exhibiting 
mconsistencies, and sometimes probable in their conclusions, they tend (as the 
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author admits) to be destructive. It is to be hoped that the elenchus, if it is 
really necessary, may lead to truer knowledge. 

A few minor points of error or omission may be noted: p. 43 (note), add the 
Andria baby (surely an original feature) ; p. 175: transit in the quotation from 
Cic. Pro Murena is metaphorical. There are misprints on pp. 161 (note), auint 
for aiunt; 164 (note), amphitheatrun; 187 (note), ‘harmonzie’; 232 (heading), 
‘Revue’. In Amphion’s riddle (p. 73) full points have ousted two commas; 
there are type displacements at the bottom of pp. 61 and 115. The book is very 
pleasantly illustrated. 


Royal Holloway College HUGH TREDENNICK 


ASINIUS POLLIO 


J. Anpré: La Vie et l’euvre d’Asinius Pollion. (Etudes et Commentaires, 
VIII.) Pp. 139. Paris: Klincksieck, 1949. Paper. 


Monocrapus on Pollio have been surprisingly few during the last century. 
M. André approached his subject with three articles on matters mainly political 
(Rev. Et. Lat. xxiv-xxvi, 1946-8), and has now with considerable bravery made 
his contribution to all the problems of Pollio, as public figure, poet, historian, 
critic, and patron. The picture which emerges is an entirely intelligible one: 
urbamitas clothing a resolute dislike of the sham in life and writing, an austere 
and careful style tempered by a biting wit, loyalty to his friends despite a 
passionate love of peace, and a large and not unimaginative measure of 
political ambition combined with strong ideals of something like liberty. 
On the linguistic and literary side there is little to quarrel with in all this, 
but it cannot be said that the chapters on these aspects go particularly deep. 
A single individual whose works are almost completely lost is not an easy peg 
on which to hang a discussion of Augustan prose style, and it might have been 
better to make the book either shorter or much more comprehensive. On 
Pollio’s political ideas, shown in his career and in his attitude as an historian, 
M. André feels more at home, but here, too, Pollio is perhaps unduly isolated 
from his contemporaries. He gave a fair picture of his creed in the three letters 
to Cicero, especially ad Fam., x. 31. 2-3. He admired ‘free’ institutions and 
hated the use of force, but he was not a lover of either Pompey or Cato. Now 
the identification of freedom with the cause of Caesar’s enemies was a concep- 
tion which grew as the Principate progressed, just how fast being an interesting 
question. It had begun when Livy was called ‘Pompeianus’; but during the 
Civil Wars Pollio knew nothing of it, and in this he was perhaps at one with a 
large majority of the senate of that time. Later he could speak well of Brutus 
and Cassius (Tac. Ann. iv. 34), but the rest of the legend he seems never to have 
absorbed. It is not then surprising if he was little impressed by the work of 
historians who seemed to him to sentimentalize, and thus to blur, these issues. 
Even if M. André be right in taking ‘Patavinitas’ to be a provincial pronuncia- 
tion of Latin (yet it is hard to believe that Pollio was interested in Livy for 
anything but his written work), the attack was surely motivated by a difference 
in outlook. M. André, who is somewhat perfunctory in his citation of recent 
work in English, might do well to consider the study of Pollio in R. Syme’s 
Roman Revolution, especially at pp. 484 ff. 
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On questions of detail M. André offers some ingenious solutions, for instance 
on the meaning of nova carmina (Virg. Ecl. iii. 86). In supposing that Pollio’s 
histories ended at Philippi he is more orthodox. But if we express wonder that 
on his own initiative Pollio’s follower Appian selected 35 B.c., the end of the 
Pompeian party, as his stopping-place, it is not enough to be told that he did 
this because he had then reached the events which he preferred to record in his 
regional studies. The non sequitur is fairly obvious. Moreover, this chapter is 
bedevilled by M. André’s conviction that when the ancients early gave the 
title Historiae to Pollio’s work they did so on the strength of Sempronius Asellio’s 
distinction between Historiae, in which the treatment of one year after another 
was often abandoned, and Annales, which omitted the analysis of causes and 
motives (Gellius v. 18). Gellius was less confident about this definition, and 
it is at least unhelpful to cite Tacitus in support of it. The crowning paradox 
comes when M. André (p. 54) contends that the seventeen books credited to 
Pollio by Suidas cannot be those of Pollio’s own publication because the 
number 17 ‘correspond de facon curieuse’ with the years between 60 B.c. and 
Philippi, whereas Pollio did not write Annales: therefore Suidas read an annal- 
istic adaptation in Greek, which also, in André’s view, lies behind the puzzling 
words with which Plutarch (Caes. 46. 1-2) introduces Caesar’s famous remark 
after Pharsalia. Of these words some may still think the least violent solution 
the least difficult : Caesar uttered the remark at the time (mapa tov rére Kaupdv, 
a phrase which on André’s view is otiose), and published it later in Greek, 
‘EMqnuoti 8” in’ adbroé yeypddba. This at least avoids the emendation to id’ 
avrod, and it may not be entirely out of character that Caesar imagined that 
even the Greek world would be interested in the challenge to his dignitas. 

There is a useful bibliography, but it is disappointing to find that Syme’s 
criticisms of the legends concerning Pollio, Saloninus, and Salonae (C.Q., 1937, 
xxxix) have made no impression. 


Queen’s College, Oxford G. E. F. CHILVER 


THE BUDE PANEGYRICI LATINI 


Epovarp GALLETIER: Panégyriques latins. Texte établi et traduit. 
(Collection Budé.) Tome I (i-v). Pp. Ixxii+140. Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres’, 1949. Paper. 


Tue appearance of a Budé edition of the Panegyrici Latini is a welcome event, 
and the quality of this volume shows that the task has been entrusted to a 
learned, industrious, and careful editor. 

Pliny’s Panegyricus (No. i), already edited in the same series by M. Durry, is 
omitted, but the volume contains the first four of the Panegyrici Veteres, viz. E. 
Baehrens’s Nos. ii (W. Baehrens x), iii (W. B. xi), iv (W. B. ix), and v (W. B. 
viii). E. Baehrens’s No. v, becomes No. iv in Galletier’s edition, and E. Baehrens’s 
No. iv becomes No. v, since Galletier, following W. Seston, reverts with much 
probability to the century-old opinion of Rochet, who dated Eumenius’ Pro 
Instaurandis Scholis (E. B. iv) in a.p. 298, making it posterior to the Panegyricus 
Constantio Caesari, delivered in A.D. 297. 

The Introduction contains a full discussion on the origin and composition of 
the collection of Panegyrici and its literary and historical value. Galletier argues 
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successfully against the ascription to Eumenius of any speeches other than the 
Pro Inst. Schol., and rightly insists on identity of authorship for the two speeches 
to Maximian; but he is too emphatic in his insistence on the name Mamer. 
tinus, ascribed to the author in H and B. It is hardly a question for dogmatism 
on either side. 

There follows a lively chapter on the history of Aurispa’s discovery of the 
Codex Maguntinus and the transmission of the text through the copies made 
from that lost original. Though the author deserves credit for his decisiveness 
on controversial topics, he is too positive in his denial of authenticity to the 
passage in iii. 7. 6 derived from the edition of Cuspinianus. The fact that the 
passage fits neatly into the context is no proof of its genuineness, but it is hard 
to believe that even a few lines of faultlessly metrical prose were forged by an 
editor of 1513. Galletier re-echoes W. Baehrens’s judgement glossema olent, 
which Baehrens later reversed, but even if the judgement were particularly 
applicable to this passage, it would constitute no valid objection in relation to 
authors whose proudest efforts have often precisely that characteristic. Thanks 
to the unsatisfactory methods of Cuspinianus, we shall never know whether 
there was a grain of substance in the claims made on behalf of his authorities, 
As for the lost Bertinensis, Galletier shares W. Baehrens’s final conviction 
(Bursian, 1925) that it was derived from a manuscript anterior to the Maguntinus, 
and conceives that it may have been one of the ancient manuscripts in which 
the library of St. Bertin abounded. 

There is a useful bibliography. As L. C. Purser’s Notes in Hermathena (1931) 
are included, mention might somewhere have been made of Purser’s important 
suggestion that the stupendous professorial salarium of HS. 600,000 (admittedly 
double the normal rate) was the endowment of Eumenius’ ‘chair’, the annual 
emoluments amounting to HS.36,000. If the sum of HS.600,000 per annum is 
authentic, the University Grants Committee ought not to be left in ignorance 
of such a precedent. 

Each of the four speeches has a separate Introduction, in which the historical 
circumstances and the historical and literary value are discussed in the most 
thorough and illuminating way. If the author is over-indulgent towards the 
faults and follies of the orators, the reader will make due allowance for an 
editor’s enthusiasm, but will remember Pichon’s weighty and decisive judge- 
ments in Les Derniers Ecrivains Profanes. Galletier is scarcely just to the sensible 
and eloquent Eumenius, whom he regards as greatly inferior to the author of 
the Panegyric to Constantius. 

The text of the Panegyrici abounds in uncertainties that test the critical 
ability of an editor. Galletier emerges with much credit. E. Baehrens was too 
free with conjecture and his son was too ready to ascribe solecisms to the orators, 
whose constant endeavour clearly was to employ classical diction of the greatest 
possible purity. Consequently Galletier’s text fairly often returns to Livineius 
and other pre-Teubner editors, to corrected manuscripts such as w, and 
occasionally to rejected readings of M itself. Though some of his readings are 
unlikely to command assent, two characteristic examples of his good judgement 

should be cited. In iii. 11. 3 he restores Livineius’s lumina for limina (so Purser in 
Hermathena, 1931), and in v. 4. 1 he restores Batauicae (M), for which practically 
every editor since Lipsius had substituted Bagaudicae. 

The translation, though somewhat diffuse, is at least as natural and readable 
as the Latin. It deserves high praise for its general carefulness, acuteness, and 
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correctness, which throw into relief such a rendering as ‘les fortunes qui se 

contentent du témoignage de la conscience’ of v. 12. 2, opes . . . contentae meritis 

conscientiae (‘the riches of a conscience satisfied with meritorious deeds’). 
Misprints are few and venial. 


King’s College, London W. S. MAGUINNESS 


SERENUS’ LIBER MEDICINALIS 


R. Pépin: Quintus Serenus, Liber Medicinalis. Texte établi, traduit et 
commenté. Pp. xlvii+121. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1950. Paper, 600 fr. 


Tuts short medical treatise was edited nineteen times before 1600; since that 
date there have been ten editions, this one of Dr. Pépin making the eleventh. 
Its popularity, therefore, at the Renaissance is a fact, difficult as it is for us to 
understand why a book of prescriptions and recipes in verse should command a 
wide public 1,200 years after it was written, especially when the value of most 
of them is more than open to question. The history of ‘didactic’ poetry is full 
of puzzles to which no satisfactory answer has yet been given. 

Little is known about the authorship; the writer may have been the Severus 
Sammonicus put to death by Caracalla in A.D. 212, or perhaps his son. Some, 
eg. J. Keeze, Quomodo Serenus Sammonicus a Medicina Pliniana ipsoque Plinio 
pendeat (1896), would date the work later, on the ground that it is much more 
closely related to the text of the Medicina of Plinius Secundus, which V. Rose, 
its first editor, dated A.D. 300-50, than it is to the text of Pliny’s Natural 
History. 

Books similar to this Liber Medicinalis were common during the greater part 
of the Imperial period. The Romans seem to have liked to do their own 
doctoring, rather than to call in a physician, partly because quacks were very 
common, and partly because satisfactory professional help was difficult to 
obtain in country districts and small towns. This little treatise contains 1,107 
lines dealing with sixty-four diseases or physical troubles. There is no reference 
in them to the common cold and only one to coughs, but leprosy, anthrax, 
and dangerous forms of malaria are discussed and remedies prescribed. One 
wonders what can have been the practical value of, say, twenty hexameters to 
a layman in medicine who had to doctor a patient suffering from anthrax, and 
whether colds were so rare in the ancient world, or thought so trivial a com- 
plaint, that this compiler of prescriptions considered them unworthy of 
mention. 

In bringing out a scholarly edition of Serenus Dr. Pépin has done a useful 
piece of work, which provides the modern reader with everything he requires, 
whatever the special interest—medical or linguistic—he may have in this now 
little-read book. 

There is a carefully written Introduction, an adequate account of the 
Manuscripts and early editions, and a compressed summary of the work of 
recent scholars dealing with abnormalities of grammar and prosody. The 
translation into French is both literal and accurate. At the foot of each page 
of text are full references to testimonia with the most important various readings. 
There are thirty-six pages of explanatory notes, which are excellent of their 
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kind and most instructive. They might with advantage have been more 
numerous, but as it is, much light is thrown on obscure points that occur, not 
only in Serenus, but also in Celsus and Pliny. 

During the last hundred years French scholars have led the way in inter. 
preting the ancient medical writings, and this latest /ibellus is worthy of a long 
and honourable tradition. The reviewer thoroughly enjoyed reading it, and 
found his views of Plinian medicine corrected or modified on more than one 
occasion. He noticed only one misprint, violenta for violentia in line 22. 


St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge W. H. S. JONES 


GREEK MUSIC 


Otto JoHANNEs Gomsosi: Tonarten und Stimmungen der antiken Musik. 
Pp. xiii+148; 1 plate. Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1939 [1950]. 
Paper, kr. 25. 


ALTHOUGH this book bears the imprint 1939, the original edition disappeared 
during the war, except for ten copies, and only in August 1950 did it become 
generally available in a photographic reprint. The account of Gombosi’s views 
given in Gustave Reese’s Music in the Middle Ages had, however, led students 
to expect a work of importance and a stimulating challenge to accepted opinion 
about ancient Greek scales. They will not be disappointed. 

The characteristic features of the book are as follows. (i) Gombosi accepts 
and develops the views of Curt Sachs: that instruments of the lyre-type were 
pentatonically tuned ; that the degrees of the scale not available on open strings, 
together with any necessary ‘accidentals’, were obtained by temporarily 
raising the pitch of a string during performance; that all dppovia: (or révor) 
were thus obtainable without retuning ; and that there were two fundamental 
tunings, one high (f-F), the other low (e-E). On this basis, utilizing a variety 
of evidence, including that of vase-paintings, Gombosi works out with great 
ingenuity a history of the Greek scales from the time of Terpander onwards. 
(ii) Gombosi returns to the view of Monro that pitch constituted the essential 
difference between scales and was the determinant of ethos, whereas the 
difference in the sequence of intervals, represented by the species of the octave 
and generally regarded as fundamental, was of subordinate importance. 

It is impossible in a brief review to examine the complex system of hypothesis 
and argument, affecting nearly every problem of Greek music, with which he 
supports these views. I can only indicate some reasons why, on a first judgement, 
I find them difficult to accept. 

(1) Gombosi regards the hypothesis of pentatonic tuning as established 
beyond doubt: to me it remains extremely dubious. There are, for example, 
a number of passages in ancient authors which seem to imply a separate 
tuning for each dppovia.The interpretation of the notation, which provides the 
primary evidence for the theory, involves some curious anomalies. There 
appear to be technical difficulties as well. Sachs holds that the strings were 
‘stopped’, i.e. that their effective length was reduced by pressure with the 
middle or index finger. But Gombosi rightly argues that, in the absence of a 
finger-board and for other reasons, this technique was impracticable on the 
Greek lyre-type. He holds, therefore, that the tension of strings was inc 
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by pressing with the plectrum below the bridge. This was perhaps practicable 
on the kithara (and may be represented in the vase-painting which he repro- 
duces) : but was it really practicable on the lyre and barbiton, held tucked into 
the left hip? In any case the new hypothesis seems to weaken the plausibility 
of the whole theory, for it is surely more credible that the modified forms of the 
instrumental notation corresponded to a genuine ‘fingering’ than to variations 
of pressure. I am thus very doubtful about the pentatonic tuning, upon which 
many—though not all—of Gombosi’s conclusions depend. 

(2) Gombosi regards himself as a follower of Monro. But Monro, if I under- 
stand him aright, regarded the rdvo as primarily distinguished by their general 
range of pitch and was bound therefore to see in Ptolemy’s system, which 
reduced all révor to the same range, a modification of the earlier conception in 
the direction of mode. Gombosi’s révo. have this characteristic from the 
beginning. Subject to what is said in (3) below, they differ in pitch only in the 
sense that péon Kara. Sdvayev (and thus any given sequence of intervals) is found 
higher or lower in the révos. This might lead a sophisticated theorist to dis- 
tinguish the révor as high and low. But why should poets and philosophers 
describe the Lydian and Mixolydian as high-pitched and dirge-like, unless the 
general range of the melody was high? The completion of the argument thus 
demands Macran’s hypothesis (mentioned but not discussed by Gombosi) that 
melodies tended to range around péon xara d¥vayww—a hypothesis which on 
other grounds is extremely doubtful. 

(3) The two sets of révot, in ‘high’ and ‘low’ tuning respectively, do indeed 
differ, though minutely, in their general range of pitch; and Gombosi holds 
that, when the pitch terms, e.g. ovvrovos, aveymévos, are associated with a scale 
name, e.g. ouvrovoAvdiori, the reference is to ‘high’ or ‘low’ tuning. When we 
are asked to believe that the pitch distinction is fundamental, it is confusing to 
find that there are two essentially different senses in which the pitch terms can 
be applied to scales. It is even more confusing to be told that Plato in Republic 
398 e uses yaAapds in the one sense, Aristotle in Politics 134222 uses dvewpevos 
in the other (despite the subsequent reference to the Republic). 

(4) The pitch-difference between zévor in ‘high’ and ‘low’ tuning is so minute 
that Gombosi finds the real difference between (say) the Phrygian and Ionian 
(= low Phrygian) to reside not so much in pitch as in technique. The Griff- 
schema is different, and therefore the scales were felt as different ; furthermore, 
the enharmonic was in his view impracticable in the Ionian. One can well 
believe, on the pentatonic hypothesis, that the character of a scale was greatly 
affected according to how many, and which, notes were obtained on open 
strings and by ‘stopping’, respectively. But this is a very different type of 
distinction from that of pitch ; and I do not feel that Gombosi has really made 
up his mind which was the more important characteristic of the Greek scales. 

These summary remarks do justice neither to Gombosi’s arguments nor to 
those which can be brought against him. The whole subject is of notorious 
difficulty. Gombosi’s main contentions may or may not find acceptance, but 
the re-examination of the problem is in itself valuable and much of the detail 
will, I think, prove of lasting worth. The investigation of ‘high’ and ‘low’ 
tunings is of particular interest (and is not necessarily bound up with the penta- 
tonic theory). The cogency of his reasoning would, however, be greatly in- 
creased by eliminating certain arguments so suspect that they tend to prejudice 
the reader against the stronger features of his case. How, for instance, can the 
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lacuna in the manuscripts of Alypius—a lacuna which includes the entire 
Dorian group of révo.—have any real bearing on the practicability of the 
enharmonic in the Ionian? 


Westfield College, London R. P. WINNINGTON-INGRAM 


LITERARY PAPYRI 


LioneL Casson and Ernest L. Hetticu: Excavations at Nessana. 
Volume II: Literary Papyri. Pp. xiv-+-175; 8 photographic facsimiles, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press (London: Oxford University 
Press), 1950. Cloth, 48s. net. 


Tuis, the second in the series, is the first volume to appear of the publication 
of the material found by the Colt expedition at ‘Auja-el-Hafir in 1937. Vol. i 
will contain the archaeological material, vol. iii the documentary papyri. 
The discovery of papyri outside Egypt is always of interest, if only because it 
raises hopes for the future. What has happened once may happen again; and 
though only by a very exceptional concomitance of circumstances can a 
material so fragile as papyrus survive in any site where rain falls, it is always 
possible that, in favourable localities, chance may have procured the necessary 
conditions. These papyri survived because they were thrown with a mass of 
rubbish into a room adjoining a church at Nessana and, owing to the collapse 
of the roof and walls, were protected by the debris from such scanty rain as 
falls in the Negeb. Their preservation was further helped by the fact that the 
room was on the top of the hill, so that rain-water ran off without soaking in. 
The find, however, quite apart from such considerations, has substantial 
claims on our interest. The documents, when published, will be seen to be of 
considerable historical importance; see the seven published by the reviewer, 
‘The Arabic Bilingual Entagion’, in Proc. of the Amer. Philos. Society, 1945, 
pp. 531-42. The present volume, admirably edited and produced, contains 
the literary material, all of it except No. 10 written in codex form, and including 
some notable texts. For a classical scholar the two most interesting are Nos. ! 
and 2. The first is a lengthy glossary to Virgil’s Aeneid, covering in its present 
state parts of Books I, II, and IV. The fragments are more extensive than any 
yet found on papyrus, and though the scribe was almost equally incompetent 
in Latin and in Greek there is much of interest in the text, which was clearly 
a copy from an exemplar, not an original compilation. It makes some additions 
to Greek lexicography (see p. 20). Not the least part of its interest is the proof 
that Virgil was being studied in the late sixth or early seventh century in this 
small and remote place in the Negeb, a fact further exemplified by No. 2, 
portions of 15 leaves from a codex of the Aeneid (parts of Books II-VI are 
preserved), which the editors assign to the early sixth century. I see no reason 
to bring it down beyond the fifth. Nos. 3-5 are New Testament (Nos. 3 and 4, 
John, No. 5, Pauline Epistles, including the Pastorals), showing a remarkably 
good text (agreeing in the main with NB); No. 6 is a useful addition to the 
material for the Acts of St. George (4 fragmentary, 5 complete, leaves of a codex, 
7th-8th cent.); No. 7 an important text of the apocryphal letter of Abgar to 
Christ and Christ’s reply (note that in the latter the formula xv fi 7, so written, 
supports the view that this stands for Xpuorév Mapia yévvg) ; No. 8 a glossary of 
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rare or difficult words; No. g the earliest manuscript of the twelve chapters on 
Faith attributed to Gregory Thaumaturgus. The remainder are legal and theo- 
logical fragments. 


Aberystwyth H. I. BELL 


PARVUM DE PARTICULIS OPUSCULUM 


DanieL LasBty: Manuel des particules grecques. Pp. xvi+86. Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1950. Paper. 


AsMALL book this (though much reduced in size from its original form, as the 
author tells us), but perhaps none the worse of that, as Denniston’s hardly 
leaves room for another magnum opus on the subject. Not that this is in any 
sense an abridgement of that great work. Labéy approaches the particles from 
a different standpoint, and he has (i) a novel and indeed startling doctrine of 
their general character, (ii) a new and interesting classification of them, and 
(iii) divergent views on sundry details (e.g. the negative expectation of dpa 7} 
and the fundamentally temporal character of 67). 

Labéy’s general doctrine will be best stated in his own words. ‘Outre 
Paccentuation propre au mot, il y a une accentuation de la phrase. Celle-ci est 
modulée de fagon que le ton méme avertisse l’auditeur de sa fin ou de son 
commencement. Mais dans ]’écriture comment s’y reconnaitre ? Sans coupures 
lisibles entre les phrases, plus d’un passage devient ambigu ou obscur. Toute 
langue littéraire est donc obligée de créer un systéme qui traduise les intonations 
de la voix. On peut convenir d’un systéme de signes qui, comme les notes 
dune partition de musique, donne le ton qu’il convient d’adopter. C’est le 
systeme moderne avec ses points, ses virgules, ses guillemets. On peut aussi 
convenir de petits mots, de “‘particules’’ qui, judicieusement placées, avertissent 
le lecteur du commencement ou de l’articulation des idées. C’est le systéme 
grec’ (p. 1). ‘“Critére de la particule. Elle doit pouvoir étre ponctuation forte, c’est-a- 
dire tenir la place d’un point. A la vérité, un grand nombre de particules 
peuvent également étre ponctuation faible. Mais, alors, perdues dans le corps de 
la phrase, il devient difficile de les distinguer des adverbes’ (p. 2). ‘Particules et 
langue écrite. . . . les particules appartiennent a la langue écrite. Elles expriment 
des intonations de la voix. Indispensables dans les écrits ot leur absence 
produirait le désordre, elles disparaissent dans la langue parlée. Cela 
explique qu’on omette les particules en certains cas: <i) Quand Il’enchaine- 
ment des phrases est d’une clarté absolue, ce qui n’arrive pratiquement que 
dans le dialogue, surtout quand la reprise est déja signalée par é¢n, dapev 
ou des mots semblables. <ii) Quand l’auteur use, en vue d’une: émotion a 
produire, la simplicité du langage quotidien’ (pp. 3 f.). This literary asyndetism 
he illustrates by (a) Lys. xii. 25 and (b) Dem. xxiv. 11-14. But (a) is not a 
happy example, as a dialogue between pursuer and defender in court tends to 
run on rather unnatural, Kevrov«evros lines. What of conversations like those 
reported in [Dem.] 1. 48, lii. 8-11, liii. 11? Were the particles inserted only 
when the speeches were written out for publication? As for (6), is it really a 
specimen of everyday language and not rather a brisk, businesslike summary, as 
artificial in its own way as, for example, Cic. Q. Fr. ii. 3. 2? Cf. Dem. xix. 
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177 f. avAdoyioacbar 8) BovAopat ... . emédecé” oddev... . eréderé” airiov..., 
What of the particles in the naive narrative in Ar. Av. 492-8? 

In general, did Aristophanes (who uses roivuv 80 times) stylize his dialogue 
for the benefit of the home reader at the expense. of the auditor-spectator? 
When Herodotus reports that Clisthenes od«ér: xaréyew Suvdpevos elie: °Q mai 
Tevodvipov, amopynoad ye pev Tov ydpov (vi. 129. 4), is ye wev an addition of his 
own to the vox, warning the reader to go back to elwe, Halt at Main Sentence 
Ahead, and prepare to change vocal gear ? To think that the literary geniuses of 
Greece were at pains to invent the elaborate system of particles for want of the 
wit to devise those simple coupures lisibles which the scribe of the Ptolemaic age 
knew so well! I confess I find Labéy’s Particular Literary Contract (if I have 
understood him aright) quite incredible. 

His book, however, will be found very useful even by those who cannot accept 
his main doctrine. 


University of St. Andrews W. L. LORIMER 


LATIN MANUSCRIPTS IN PARIS 


E. A. Lowe: Codices Latini Antiquiores. A Palaeographical Guide to Latin 
Manuscripts prior to the ninth century. Part V, France: Paris. Pp. viii+ 
63; 51 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press,1950. Cloth and boards, £5 net. 


THE earlier parts of this great work were reviewed : I (Vatican), C.R. xlix, 1934, 
p. 189; II (Great Britain and Ireland), li, 1936, p. 146; III (Italy: Ancona- 
Novara), liv, 1939, p. 135; IV (Italy: Perugia—Verona), lxii, 1948, p. 69. The 
rest of France will follow in due course in Part VI, so the author has thought 
it best to allow us but a brief introduction to this part and to wait for the next 
to give his palaeographical remarks and survey the writing-schools of France 
up to A.D. 800. 

Nearly all the manuscripts are in the Bibliothéque Nationale, one is in the 
Arsenal, two each in Ste Genevieve and the Louvre, three in the Sorbonne. I 
reckon there are about two hundred items more than in any former part. Most 
of them naturally belong to Gaul; thirty-three are put down to Italy; of the 
Insular MSS. six would seem to be Irish (e.g. 581-3, 599, 610), two English 
(559, 651, and a splendid uncial 526), some sixteen written on the Continent 
by Anglo-Saxons or their pupils, mostly at Echternach, most interesting of these 
(606) a kalendar with an entry in the hand of Willibrord himself. Five books 
suggest Spain, 592 (uncial) ; 640 (from Corbie) and 677 (Visigothic), 676 and 
678 perhaps S. French. There is one bit (680) a 4th—5th cent. half-uncial, from 
north Africa, and five from Egypt (school-books). 

Classifying by subjects, I reckon twenty-seven Biblical MSS. : they include 
the famous Claromontanus, D of the Epistles, Beza’s other Graeco-Latin MS. 
(521); the Epternacensis, EP (578), important for the Vulgate; Corbeiensis, 5th 
cent., ff, (666), and Purpureus (616), for the Old Latin. The little St. John from 
Chartres (600) is interesting because it is so like St. Cuthbert’s Gospel. Then 
there are the two royal Carolingian books, the Arsenal Gospels (517) and 
Godescalc’s Bible (681), marking the full development of Carolingian and 
securely dated 781-3. ; 
The sixteen Liturgical MSS. are rather a matter for specialists. The Lection- 
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ary from Luxeuil (579) is the chief witness pointing to the home of the hand 
called after Luxeuil. Patristic works amount to about 108; the Hilaries of the 
5th and 6th centuries (e.g. 523) are perhaps the most striking: as usual the 
numbers are rather overwhelming. 

Compared to these the Classics come off badly with eight, including two 
copies (570 and 650) of Probae Cento (if that counts as a classic), bits of Jtinera- 
rium Antonini (671), of an illegible Panegyric palimpsest under Jerome (629), 
and one leaf of Pliny, H.N. (575). The only two of value are the splendid 5th- 
cent. uncial of Livy, Decade ITI, (562) and the Codex Salmasianus (593), contain- 
ing very mixed feeding ; itis also uncial, but of the 8th cent. Both have been repro- 
duced entirely : F. W. Hall’s plate, confronting a page of this Livy with the Tours 
copy (Vat. Reg. 762) made from it, is one of the most instructive things I know. 

Codex Romanus of Virgil might have been in this part: it once belonged to 
St. Denis—I do not know how it got to the Vatican. The Renaissance scholars 
were proud of rescuing authors from captivity among barbarians, but their 
prizes were, I think, mostly Carolingian. 

There remain to be numbered some nineteen Law books: most valuable is 
Codex Theodosianus (591) in 6th-cent. uncial; ten on Grammar, best of them a 
5th-cent. fragment of Asper (627); curious are four pages of Graeco-Latin 
Glossaries from Egypt; there are four Medica and twelve Historica not counting 
the Livy, but counting a 5th-cent. fragment of Jerome’s Chronological Tables 
(563). Once more these numbers bring home to us what we owe to the Carolin- 
gian revival of learning, when the scarce classics were sought out and copied. 
No doubt this caused the loss of the old manuscripts, but the texts were saved 
and on balance this was immense gain. 

We must wait for Part VI to get Lowe’s final judgement on the main study 
of his life, the development of the book-hand through the dark ages from 
uncial to Carolingian, but I cannot quite pass the subject over now. It takes 
me back to his Studia Palaeographica (1910). 

The only manuscript in ‘rustic’ is the famous Prudentius (5712) of the early 
6th cent. In the Louvre there ought to be some Carmen Actiacum, sent as a 
present to Napoleon, but it was not found in time to come in. 

Uncial we can follow through seventy-four specimens from, say, the 5th-cent. 
Livy to Psalterium Gallicanum (652) which makes a very good show ¢. 795-800. 
So with the fifteen half-uncials and the three-quarter-uncials (e.g. 654), which 
shade off into the rather rare sober early minuscule, e.g. 683 from Tours, or the 
piece from Lyons (691) which has almost an Italian look. It has always been a 
mystery to me why these sober hands fell so much into the background, and 
instead we have the 6th-cent. Avitus (573) and its descendants like the 7th- 
cent. Jerome—Gennadius (624) and the Moralia (7036), all cumbered with 

ligatures like the legal documents of the time ; but at least these are the ligatures 
of haste, not of pedantry. Here they all are, the complicated ‘Luxeuil’ script 
(548, 579, 664, 163**); the mysterious az (Laon?, 539, 630, 635, but no 2 
among them—one page of Camb. C.C.C. 334 (C.L.A. ii. 128) shows plenty, 
being concerned with Achaz, Ezechias, and Azarias) ; the EN type (638, 647, 
655-7) approaching in some ways to half-uncial, as does the Fleury hand 
(°87). And then the Corbie scripts, best of them that practised under Abbot 
Maurdramnus, a.p. 772-80 (615, 631, 637, 641, 643), the b script (558) and, 
hardly to be distinguished from it, the common ab type (in which @ looks 
like ic) in some sixteen examples (e.g. 621-3). 
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Just as Parts III and IV were dominated by Bobbio, the Irish house in the 
Apennines, so this is dominated by Corbie, the Irish house on the Somme, but 
not nearly so obviously Irish. Now comes one of the queerest things in the 
history of writing. Under Maurdramnus Corbie practised a hand which, as 
Mr. Stanley Morison has pointed out (Notes on the Development of Latin Scripi, 
1949), was definitely superior in design to the victorious Carolingian: I would 
compare, for instance, the firm shape of its long {with the weak trailing-off in 
the Tours f; No. 601, an Italian MS. of c. 800, and the two St. Denis MSS, 
(665, 668) escape this weakness, and so does the later Carolingian. But this 
splendid mid-8th-cent. hand of Maurdramnus was ousted under the next abbot 
by the ab hand with its extraordinary shapes for a, 5, c, 0, r, t and several 
unexpected ligatures, and this held its ground for nearly half a century. I have 
no doubt that the new abbot was very keen, and was a scribe proud of the 
special practices in which he had been trained. Also it is a little relief in the 
monotony of copying to have a chance to use some out-of-the-way form. I know 
the feeling myself: I like to use archaic ligatures for f, &, and , and keep a 
round r for use after o—I don’t go as far as the Papal scribes who had two forms 
each for & and ff, one for nice brevia and one for nasty ones. 

The ligatures in early documents, letters like P.Strassb. 1 or Ravenna deeds, 
were true time-savers, but in the formal book-hands they had no more real 
sense than the Tironian Psalters with capitals and elaborate serifs were real 
short-hand. Pedantic feeling for ligatures is well expressed by R. Stephanus in 
his advertisement called Alphabetum Graecum, Paris, 1580, in which he proudly 
sets out 342 ‘literarum nexus, variaque et compendiaria scribendi ratio 
qua elegantius scribentes utuntur’, besides 52 ‘sorts’ for single letters and 41 
‘notae compendiariae’ for nomina sacra, all in the smaller of two founts of 
Greek type. The earliest Greek printing is mostly clumsy but sensible; then 
this elegantia led Aldus astray, and his followers for two centuries. I read my 
italic Catullus quite happily, but am shy of the Aristophanes, ed. pr. 

Another queer happening will have prevented Parts V and VI, when we 
have both, from being as complete as they should be. The Corbie MSS. mostly 
came ultimately to St. Germain-des-Prés, and the St. Germain MSS. naturally 
reached the Bibliothéque Nationale: but in the confusion of the Revolution 
two dozen, wholly or in part, fell into the hands of an attaché to the Russian 
Embassy and are now in the Public Library at Leningrad, each bearing the 
inscription Ex Musaeo Petri Dubrowsky. Hence are four items in this part, 614, 
635, 646, and 650, imperfect. The Leningrad MSS. were under the competent 
charge of my correspondent O. A. Dobiasz-Rozhdéstvenskaya, but since her 
death some ten years ago I do not know who looks after them. 

The author in his Preface speaks of this volume as marking the mid-point 
of his enterprise. We still await Provincial France, Scandinavia, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, what was Austria, Russia, Spain, and the spoils of 
many sales borne off by America, and well deserved if America produces a 
Lowe: but can the treasures of these mostly marginal countries really amount 
to what we have been given? 

I do not myself expect to see Lowe’s work finished, but I very much hope that 
he will live to bring it to a successful end, a marvellous achievement for 
one man. 


Pembroke College, Cambridge ELLIS H. MINNS 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


ApotF WILHELM: Griechische Epigramme aus Kreta. (Symbolae Osloenses, 
Fasc. Supplet. XIII.) Pp. 83. Oslo: Grondahl, 1950. Paper. 


A PATHETIC interest attaches to this publication, for the author died before he 
could see it in print; and thus it represents perhaps the very last of Adolf 
Wilhelm’s unrivalled series of contributions to the study of Greek epigraphy. 
It illustrates, once again, how fully he devoted his attention during his latest 
years, with undiminished zest and learning, to the interpretation of epigrams, 
whatever their origin, date, or literary merit. 

Of the thirteen epigrams discussed here, which range in date from Hellenistic 
times to the fourth century of our era, all except the last, the modest epitaph of 
a Cretan buried at Sparta, have already been printed in Jnscriptiones Creticae, 
i, ii, or ili. Most space is devoted to Nos. II (Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 265) and III, 
both from Itanos: in the former Wilhelm shows that Layunpapis is the name of 
the husband and JTeioux (not [Teiowv) that of his deceased wife, and not vice 
versa; in the latter, a pretentious epitaph of thirty lines to Exakon of Itanos, 
several lacunae in ll. 10-20 invite, and receive, expert treatment. Here, as 
throughout his whole article, Wilhelm’s restorations are almost invariably more 
convincing than those given by the Editor of Inser. Cret., whether they are her 
own or those proposed by W. Peek (e.g. in Philologus, 1933) or other scholars. 
Nevertheless, one wonders whether he has not sometimes set too high a standard 
and offered us something beyond the capacity of the original composer. In 
No, III for instance, where after an ambitious beginning we find that in ll. 10— 
30 there are no less than eight instances of ye, of which only one is grammatically 
justified, we can hardly think highly of the poem as a whole, and it seems 
unnecessary to rewrite the lame hexameter (Il. 27) dxxws KexAoiunv "Efdxwv év 
matpid’ "Irdvw. with "Eédxwyv transferred to the end of the line. 

Legitimate assumptions of errors by the stonemason, such as cutting K for 
IC and occasionally the omission of a whole word, help to heal some corrupt 
passages : e.g. in No. I, 1. 1, where the hexameter has only five feet, Wilhelm is 
surely right in correcting ‘Epyaiap mwapiddvra to ‘Eppyaiay map’, ddira, and in 
recognizing the name as that of a female relative of the deceased and not (as in 
Inscr. Cret. ii, p. 187. 15. 3) as meaning the god Hermes. But it is above all in the 
ample commentary that we see Wilhelm at his best: his amazing command of 
parallel passages, and his incidental felicitous emendations of several of the 
epigrams quoted for comparison, add immeasurably to the value of the publica- 
tion; and the admirable indexes added by the Norwegian editors guide the 
reader to the many illuminating comments on points of lexicographical or 


metrical interest. A. Mc. WOODWARD 


THE DELPHIC ORACLE 


Prerre AMANDRY: La Mantique Apollinienne a Delphes. (Bibliothéque 
des Ecoles F rancaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 170.) Pp. 290. Paris: 
de Boccard, 1950. Paper. 


Tus is a careful and comprehensive inquiry into the details of how the Delphic 
oracle worked, a subject which, as the author says, tends to be treated 
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superficially as merely introductory, or mentioned only incidentally, in the 
numerous writings on the oracle’s religious or political influence. Even Professor 
Parke, in his substantial History of the Delphic Oracle, devotes only twenty pages to 
the question of procedure. Many things have been too easily taken for granted, 
and if the book seems largely concerned with ‘putting us to ignorance again’ 
(the final chapter begins: ‘Les résultats de cette enquéte sont en majeure partie 
negatifs’), that is itself a salutary incitement to fresh thought. The evidence— 
literary, epigraphical, and archaeological—has been thoroughly sifted, and 
most of the conclusions are difficult to escape, however disappointing may be 
the reminder how little we really know about the regular procedure at the 
most famous of all Greek shrines. To try to determine the respective roles of 
Pythia and zpo¢7rns ‘est une entreprise actuellement vaine’ (p. 122); ‘on 
ignore si elles (les réponses) étaient transcrites pour tous les consultants’ 
(p. 125) ; the use of laurel leaves, of water, of the tripod cannot be fully under- 
stood ; and more besides. 

On the central question of the inspiration of the Pythia, insisted on with 
such picturesque detail by pagan and Christian writers from Hellenistic times, 
Amandry is distinctly sceptical. He denies not only the detail but the fact of her 


trance or possession. She is simply (p. 168) ‘une femme illettrée, dépourvue des * 


dons d’une Cassandre, choisie seulement pour ses vertus morales’. The chewing 
of laurel and drinking from Castalia were probably only purificatory in inten- 
tion, and the most that can be allowed is that ‘il est possible que la Pythie se 
soit recueillie dans une attitude méditative, accusée jusqu’a devenir une sorte 
d’inconscience extatique’ (195). The description of prophetic inspiration in the 
Phaedrus is naturally prominent in the discussion, and the general conclusion 
is drawn (235) that ‘la philosophie platonicienne est 4 l’origine de la croyance 
a l’extase inspirée de la Pythie’. 

This perhaps goes too far, and not all the arguments, especially in ch. iv 
(‘Révélation Extatique’), seem equally cogent. One thinks of those ex silentio, 
as when inspired prophecy is said to be unknown to Homer, and therefore 
presumed to be non-existent in Greece until later. A further argument about 
the nature of Cassandra’s prophecy is based on the fact that when she foretells 
her own and Agamemnon’s death, the chorus (poor frightened creatures) do 
not ply her with questions! I doubt, again, whether Plato at Phaedrus 249 d has 
really ‘souligné la différence entre sa notion de pavia et le sens ordinaire du 
mot’, at least in the sense intended by the author (47, n. 2), and of 244 a-b he 
seems to offer a definitely erroneous interpretation. The passage surely does not 
refer to the two types of divination, inspired and technical, but only says that 
when the prophetesses at Delphi and Dodona are inspired to prophesy 
(avetoat), they are benefactors, but that apart from their prophetic gifts they 
have nothing special to offer.! Moreover, his scientific outlook is curiously 
narrow for the present age. ‘La mastication de feuilles de laurier n’a normale- 
ment d’effet toxique’ (129), therefore neither it nor, a fortiori, the water of 
Castalia could have contributed to the Pythia’s ecstasy. The professor solemn'y 
and experimentally chewing laurel-leaves in his study is hardly reproducing 
the condition of a Greek peasant woman installed in her country’s most 
sacred adyton under the cliffs of Parnassus and convinced that what she was 
absorbing was pregnant with the influence of her god. Need one heed such 


' This has now been pointed out by E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (1951) 
pp. 87f. 
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‘experiments’ in an age when wounded soldiers, crying out in agony for 
morphia, have gone peacefully to sleep on being given an injection of water? 

In ch. xvii the oft-discussed problem of Dionysus at Delphi is subjected to 
close examination, and many will be in sympathy with the conclusion that 
‘Pidée d’une action des rites Dionysiaques sur l’oracle delphique . . . reste . . . 
purement hypothétique’. Ch. xviii makes excellent use of a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the site and remains in discussing the strong tradition of a pre- 
Apolline oracle of Earth at Delphi. Once again the conclusion is sceptical. The 
tradition probably arose simply from the desire of Apollo’s priests ‘a accréditer 
lidée de la haute antiquité de son oracle’. If this arouses a certain disquiet (for 
the tradition was certainly strong, and if that was their motive, were they not a 
little illogical ?), criticism will have to start again and take account of the facts 
and arguments here presented. 

Every aspect of Delphian mantic seems to be included in this careful marshal- 
ling of the evidence, which includes a chapter drawing on material from other 
oracles for purposes of comparison. The same disappointing conclusion is 
reached (‘Les maigres renseignements recueillies sur le fonctionnement de 
divers oracles grecs et étrangers n’éclairent que faiblement celui de l’oracle 
delphique’), but it is of no small importance to be able to draw it with author- 
ity. Full texts of a hundred passages referred to are given in an appendix, and 
altogether the author earns our gratitude for a necessary piece of work well 
done. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge W. K. C. GUTHRIE 


THE IDEA OF LIBERTY 


C. Wirszusski: Libertas as a Political Idea at Rome during the Late Republic 
and Early Principate. Pp. xi+182. Cambridge: University Press, 1950. 
Cloth, 155. net. 


Liserty is like health, something that you start to think about when you lose 
it—unless, never having had it, you realize that people who possess it have 
advantages which you yourself lack. In the first category were the disillusioned 
writers of the early Roman Empire (and we have a record of their disillusion) ; 
in the second, no doubt, were a great many people of whose thought and words 
we have no authentic record at all—a number of slaves in all periods of Roman 
history and, in the Republic, plebeians and plebeian agitators at an early 
date, socii in the period before the Social War, agitators for the revival of the 
full power of the tribunate after Sulla. ‘Liberty’ was, no doubt, as it always has 
been and always will be, the most specious claim of anybody who considered 
himself wronged by not possessing some ‘right’ or privilege. O nomen dulce 
libertatis. But there was no developing theory of ‘Liberty’ in the Republic; in 
fact, little attention was given to it as a political concept. In the Empire the 
conception took on a more solid form. The Stoics were vocal, and for Stoics 
liberty was the blissful condition of a man who had freed himself from depend- 
€nce on any of the uncertain material components of human well-being. And, 
Politically, it meant freedom from the anxious constraints of the organized 
(and, for certain ‘types’, dangerous) life under the Principate. In the Republic 
it was a man’s dignitas to which he must always be true, and the world must 
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rather be plunged into civil war than that Caesar’s dignitas should be affronted: 
‘atque haec ait omnia facere se dignitatis causa’. But the conflict of dignitates 
in the early Empire was cut short (in many senses) by imperial auctoritas. And 
so dignitas had to give way as a canon—or else be redefined in new and 
pedestrian terms: ‘obsequium ac modestiam, si industria ac vigor adsint, eo 
laudis excedere, quo plerique per abrupta, sed in nullum rei publicae usum, 
ambitiosa morte inclaruerunt’. Libertas was a convenient abstraction on which to 
focus the nostalgia that you felt, even if you could not define it. It did not mean 
Republicanism. It meant not living at the time when you lived, in the society 
in which you lived. Yet, if you looked at the ‘Liberty’ of the Republic, what did 
you see? The civil wars, demonstrating guid ultimum in libertate esset. If you 
looked at the ‘free’ Germans, what did you see? People who could not even be 
punctual for meetings: ‘illud ex libertate vitium, quod non simul nec ut iussi 
conveniunt, sed et alter et tertius dies cunctatione coeuntium absumitur’. 

Dr. Wirszubski’s book is, in effect, a commentary on the constitutional and 
political history of the late Republic and a summary of political ideas current 
in the early Empire. Libertas appears and disappears in the course of the 
narrative, like a fairy in pantomime, dressed in rather sad rags by Tacitus, in 
revoltingly gay tinsel by the Younger Pliny: ‘iubes esse liberos; erimus’. With 
respectable curiosity Dr. Wirzubski has searched out everything that is relevant 
for his purpose in the ancient sources, and he alludes with—sometimes rather 
curious—respect to a large variety of modern scholarship. On the occasions 
when he criticizes he does it well, and he is at his best in pointing out (on pp. 
154-8) that the Romans did not make the sharp distinction which we make 
between a man’s son by birth and his son by adoption, and that the mere act of 
adoption did not turn Trajan or his immediate successors, as if by a touch of the 
fairy’s wand, into a ‘Philosopher King’, as the Stoics and Cynics thought of a 
Philosopher King. Had not Augustus been adopted earlier, and Tiberius— 
even Nero? No, after Domitian’s death people at Rome might feel that they 
had experienced quid ultimum in hereditate esset. Anything for a change. But the 
“Best Man’ in a philosophical Utopia and the Emperor on the Palatine were on 
two different planes of existence. The same point holds good, in a different 
period, of Alexander the King and ‘the superlatively good man who must be 
made King’ in Aristotle’s Politics. 

Dr. Wirszubski has a good subject, and one which the title of his book is not 
completely successful in describing, and his book stimulates thought. Writing, 
as he explains in his preface, in ‘a borrowed language’, he emulates, wisely, 
what a French scholar, in reviewing another book, has called ‘une sobritté 
adaptée aux goiits d’un public assez large dont les Anglo-Saxons peuvent 
espérer l’audience’, and, best of all, he writes clearly. If, occasionally, his book 
is a little difficult to read, that is the fault not of himself but of his publishers. 
Though we should all be grateful for every measure that is taken with the 
object of reducing the expensiveness of a book, the printing of Latin words 
without italics or inverted commas in an English text does not at the best make 
for easy reading. ‘As a matter of fact, auxilium is the intercessio of par maiorve 
potestas’, for example. 


Exeter College, Oxford J. P. V. D. BALSDON 
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A SWISS CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


Orro HiLTBRUNNER: Kleines Lexikon der Antike. Zweite neubearbeitete 
und erweiterte Auflage. Pp. 554; 2 maps. Bern: Francke, 1950. Cloth, 
12.50 Sw. fr. 


Swiss scholars have worked hard since the war to make the Classics more 
accessible to the general public. This compact volume should do much to 
further this object. Its purpese is defined in the introduction: ‘Es will mit 
kiirzesten Worten sagen was in der Antike war.’ The period covered extends to 
the beginning of the Middle Ages. The most serious criticism is that far too 
much space is allotted to trivial or unreliable information: e.g. of the twenty- 
one lines given to Simonides about a third is devoted to the tale of the events 
which led to the destruction of the Scopadae. There is often no attempt to 
distinguish between fact and fiction; such stories as Isocrates’ death by self- 
starvation after the Battle of Chaeronea and Lucan’s attempt to save his own 
life by informing against his mother are given unreservedly as fact. Similarly, 
in the case of Thucydides, no distinction is made between the reliable informa- 
tion of Thucydides about himself and the unreliable information about him 
in the ancient vitae. 

While a good deal could have been omitted without serious loss, it is, 
nevertheless, remarkable how much solid information is packed into this 
volume. This is mainly due to economical, and in many ways skilful, arrange- 
ment of the material. To avoid duplication the admirable system of putting an 
asterisk opposite a word listed elsewhere in the book is exploited to the full. 
Space is also saved by grouping various items under one general heading. There 
is, perhaps, too much economy in cross-references to matters treated under these 
headings ; there is, for example, no entry under Latifundia pointing to the article 
on Landwirtschaft. 

In the allotment of space mythology and legend are treated more generously 
than literature and history. Thyestes occupies more lines than Thucydides, 
Romulus and Remus about the same number as Livy. Room is found for such 
legendary characters as Lycomedes of Scyrus and Tanaquil, the wife of 
Tarquinius Priscus, but several comparatively important historical figures are 
omitted : e.g. the Thracian king Sitalces, Evagoras of Cyprus, and the Athenian 
statesman Callistratus. The eleven lines given to Arion are almost entirely 
taken up with the dolphin story ; no mention is made of his connexion with the 
history of the dithyramb. There is weakness generally in indexing Greek and 
Latin terms, or their German equivalents, about which a reader of the Classics, 
even in translation, might want information. It is inevitable that their selection 
must be somewhat arbitrary in a work on this scale, but space might have been 
found for such important words as synoikismos, declamatio, and colonia. The 
longer articles on general subjects (Architektur, Malerei, Medizin, Recht, etc.) are 
well arranged and provide useful summaries with cross-references to individual 
names. Some can necessarily be little more than lists of names and dates, as, 
for example, that on Philosophie, which has only a page and a half to cover the 
whole period. 

Generally accepted findings of modern scholarship are sometimes dis- 
regarded: e.g. the article under Komédie gives the obsolete theory that the 
structure of Old Attic Comedy, apart from the parabasis, resembles that of 
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Tragedy, and no account is taken of Zielirski’s discovery of epirrhematic 
structure in different parts of the play. The complex question of Saturnian 
Metre is summarily settled by the words: ‘Der Vers besteht aus 2 Vierhebern’, 
Dates are sometimes given too confidently: e.g. Anaximenes of Miletus is 
stated without qualification to have lived from 585 to 525, and the Pervigilium 
Veneris is arbitrarily assigned to the third century A.D. However, an examination 
of various items chosen at random suggests that a fairly high standard of 
accuracy is maintained. 

Care has been taken to ensure uniformity in the presentation of the material, 
and such anomalies as different spellings of proper names are rare. Greek 
names and words are either given a German form (e.g. parabase) or, more fre- 
quently, transliterated. One puzzling feature, particularly as this is a second 
edition, is the half-hearted attempt to insert Greek accents. It is difficult to see 
on what principle this has been done. An acute accent is sometimes given, 
sometimes omitted ; a circumflex accent appears to be omitted invariably: e.g. 
one has phantasia kataleptiké and zoon politikén. It would have been better to have 
disregarded accents altogether and to have indicated the quantity of vowels. 

Brief bibliographical notes are appended to the accounts of individual 
writers. These are sometimes so concise as to be misleading: e.g. there is no 
indication that the 1949 volume of Pfeiffer’s Callimachus has only the fragments, 
or that the Budé Isocrates, the only text mentioned, is not yet complete. A 
standard text is generally given, an easily obtainable German translation, 
where possible, and in some cases a work of literary criticism. The longer 
articles on various subjects include references to relevant works in different 
languages. These notes have been brought up to date since the first edition in 
1946 and refer to several books published as late as 1950. 

While this book is liable to criticism on many points, its merits should not be 
underestimated. It is probably the most authoritative, comprehensive, and 
up-to-date small classical dictionary in any language. It has the additional 
advantages of being well printed, attractive in appearance, and convenient to 
handle. 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne H. LL. HUDSON-WILLIAMS 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Bonitz, among others, lead up to a dis- 
cussion of the Burnet-Taylor theory and the 
criticisms of it by Robin and Ross. Raeder 
relies on the Epistles to show that specifically 
Platonic views are placed in the mouth of 
Socrates in the longer as well as in the shorter 
dialogues. Nothing new comes out of his 


Hans Raeper: Platoniske Stadier. 
(Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Sel- 
skab, Filosof. Medd. II. 5.) Pp. 29. 
Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1950. 
Paper, kr. 2. 


Tuis is a brief account of work done on the 
Socratic problem, beginning with Rohde’s 
diagnosis of a break between the shorter 
Socratic dialogues of Plato and the group 
containing Phaedo and Rep. References to the 
views of Natorp, H. Maier, Heiberg, and 


survey ; and the treatment is not sufficiently 
detailed—for example, it is not correct to 
bracket Taylor with Burnet at every point, 
since Taylor did not commit himself to the 
version of the theory of ideas, as found ia 
Phaedo, which Burnet propounded in Greek 
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Philosophy, i. As against Rohde, Raeder finds 
a more significant ‘gap’ between the dia- 
Jogues in which Socrates leads the discussion 
and those in which he does not. He contends 
that this is a gap not only in the career of 
Plato as an author but in his philosophic 
development. Here he relies on de Vogel 
(see C.R. 1 (1936), 220). The latter point, 
however, is neither proved nor argued 


specifically. 
University of Sheffield 


_ J. TATE 


Louis Rousset: Pan! Sur [Ion de 
Platon. Pp. 120. Paris: Klincksieck, 
1949. Paper, 240 fr. 


As explosive as its title, this little book con- 
demns the Jon as ‘un monument d’ignorance, 
d’erreur, et de félonie’. Plato was jealous of 
Ion’s fine costume, his golden crown, his 
popularity; hence his cheap gibes at the 
expense of the rhapsode, whose merits would 
have been manifest if he had not been un- 
fairly prevented by Socrates from giving his 
lecture on Homer. Plato was ‘a mere geo- 
meter’, in ‘a state of total ignorance’ of 
poetry, art, and experimental science. Un- 
aware that there is an art of literary criticism, 
he thought that poetry must be judged by its 
‘matter’, and that its judges must be the 
specialists in those matters on which it 
happens to touch. His theory of inspiration is 
‘pure imbecility’, and well below the 
standard of the Greeks, even though they 
were ‘very inferior to us in many ways’. But 
the dialogue is genuine, as is proved by the 
excellence of the style and the presence of all 
Plato’s faults, such as logic-chopping. 

Roussel’s weapon is the blunderbuss which 
covers many targets at one discharge. The 
theory of ideas is ‘abracadabrante’. Sophocles’ 
Oedipus is ‘dramatically worthless’. Modern 
admirers of Greek literature are too ‘com- 
placent’ and helplessly ‘uncritical’. 

Roussel is very vulnerable in his details. 
He complains of Plato’s ‘misquotations’ of 
Homer and misquotes Homer himself (p. 80, 
toiow Il. xxiii. 336). He writes é« mAayiwv 
for -ov (twice) in 536 a 6, and then cen- 
sures the ‘cacophony’ of the genitives in -wv. 
His misquotations of 530 b 7 (xai for ded) 
and of 539 € 8 (émAjonwy for -ova) make it 
understandable that he finds some passages 
hard to construe’. Unaware, apparently, of 
the date of Socrates’ death, he puts the 
dramatic date of the dialogue at ‘about 394’. 

As to his more important points, it is clear 
that he has failed to notice the texts which 
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indicate the kind of lecture which Ion and 
his fellow-eulogizers of Homer used to give. 
Homer was to them the inspired and omni- 
scient teacher of all arts and crafts from 
cookery to generalship. It was they, and not 
Plato, who confounded poetry with its prose- 
content, and made its function purely 
didactic. On further study Roussel might 
well find Plato in full agreement with him 
on the need for a genuine art of literary 
criticism—that such an art did not exist is 
one of the complaints of the Jon as of the 
Phaedrus. As to inspiration, he ought not to 
treat Plato as the inventor of Apollo and the 
Muses; Plato gets his ‘theory’ by taking 
literally the exaggerated language of the 
‘inspired’ bards—but this is a joke, and 
Roussel is not very good at understanding 
jokes. 

J. Tate 
University of Sheffield 


Joser Detz: Lukians Kenntnis der 
athenischen Antiquitéten. Pp. viii+-193. 
Freiburg: Paulus, 1950. Paper. 


Tue author of this doctoral thesis has col- 
lected (and to a very considerable extent 
quoted) the references to what he calls 
‘Staatsaltertiimer im weitesten Sinne’ in 
Lucian and Alciphron, and has examined 
their connexion with Athens under headings: 
demes and tribes, phratries and clans, citizen 
and family status, distinctions and privileges, 
civic duties, military affairs (such as levies, 
officers, general organization—here found to 
be related more to Macedonian and Hellen- 
istic practice than to Athenian), slaves and 
metics (treated, for no apparent reason, on a 
wider basis than the rest), the Assembly, the 
Areopagus, and legal affairs. This collected 
mass of detail, with discussion of passages 
from Lucian and Alciphron, and of parallel 
material from elsewhere, makes interesting 
but confusing reading. The author’s purpose 
is to discover the value of this portion of 
Lucian’s Attic background as a source of 
information especially on the organization 
and practice of Lucian’s own day. Lucian is 
found to use much classical Athenian 
material, but its value is very small (1). Delz 
seems inclined to give greater weight to Lu- 
cian’s evidence for Athens under the Roman 
Empire. The work unfortunately lacks a 
summary of conclusions, but opinions put 
forward here and there are not encouraging: 
Lucian appears strikingly unreliable; while 
it is usually easy to distinguish between Greek 
(classical) and Roman practice, Lucian often 
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combines ancient and contemporary prac- 
tice in a confusing fashion (112); there are 
‘crass anachronisms’ (117); Lucian is ‘far re- 
moved from a real knowledge of the classical 
Athenian judiciary’ (151). Our own un- 
certainty of the practice, in these matters, 
of Athens of the Imperial period (1, 151) 
makes matters more difficult. We might 
therefore be forgiven if we recall Cobet’s 
remark, quoted by the author: ‘Quam 
suaviter rideret Lucianus, si quos ex suis 
scriptis Atticas Antiquitates colligere et 
explicare sciret.’ Yet this work is of no small 
value, as Delz demonstrates (96-97) in 
reference to Westermann on Slavery (R.£. 
Suppl. B. vi. 894 ff.), in helping to prevent 
the too light-hearted use of Lucian as a 
source for social and constitutional anti- 
quities without due regard to setting and 
reliability. The index of passages and Greek 
terms to some extent compensates for the 
lack of a proper summary. 

R. J. Hopper 
University of Sheffield 


Rupotr Gincericu: Die Kiisten- 
beschreibung in der griechischen Literatur. 
Pp. 31; map. Miinster: Aschendorff, 
1950. Paper, DM. 1.50. 


Tuts admirable essay deals with the form 
and manner of the periplus, originally a 
practical coastal description, impersonal and 
artless. Of this type are the old Massaliot 
work embedded in Avienus, the peripli 
strung together in Pseudo-Scylax, and the 
late Stadiasmus Maris Magni; such, too, is the 
mercantile P. Maris Erythraei, except for the 
last section on unexplored regions, which 
oversteps the bounds of the genre. Even this 
type sometimes attempts rhetorical orna- 
ment, like the Anaplus Bospori, edited by 
Giingerich himself in 1927 (see C.R., 1929, 
p. 238). The other main type is the travel- 
report, as those of (the real) Scylax, Ne- 
archus, Pytheas, and partly at least Arrian’s 
Euxine. Here there is more literary preten- 
sion, with personal observation and many- 
sided interests in peoples and customs and 
general geography. 

It is further shown that the point of view 
of the periplus and its method of arrange- 
ment were not without effect on geographical 
and even historical writing. Apart from 
manner, there are some excellent remarks 
also on matter, with very useful references. 


J. O. THomson 
University of Birmingham 
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Acapitos G. TsoPANAKIs: Zvpfoh} 
oTny epevva. tev TrontixGy dékewy: 


** Ai TAdrra’”’. Pp. 82. Rhodes: 
1949. Paper. 


Tuts modest work may not be of prime im- 
portance, but it has one notably valuable and 
not very common characteristic: wherever 
possible it brings the history of the words 
discussed right down to modern literary and 
vernacular Greek. After a few remarks on 
language and the other fine arts as expressing 
human thought, and (ch. 2) on poetic dic- 
tion, the author turns to yAdrrat, especially 
those drawn from the Greek dialects: with 
this type the present work is concerned. In 
ch. 4 some examples from modern Greek 
literature add force to an observation quoted 
(p. 13) from Wilamowitz (Geschichte d. griech. 
Sprache, 10) : ‘selbst als sich in der Chorlyrik 
. eine gewisse allgemeine Sprache aus- 
bildet, klingt sie doch ganz verschieden, wenn 
der Dichter aus Keos oder aus Rhegion, aus 
Béotien oder aus Rhodos stammt’. Ch. 5 is 
a note on diction as an ingredient of dios. 
In ch. 6, pp. 19-74, we have a detailed 
examination of dialectal features (phonetic, 
morphological, and lexical) of Greek prose 
style in (2) Herodotus and Hippocrates and 
(6) Xenophon and of poetic diction in (a) 
Aeschylus and (6) various other Greek poets. 
The note (p. 45) on dypéra, Aesch. Pers. 
1002, illustrates the method of this work: it 
cites the Dreros inscription (B.C.H. lx 
(1946), 590), érmaypéra: at Sparta (1.G. v. 1, 
1346, which has also dyperevoavra), xwha- 
xpérac at Athens, Apollo dypérns in Chios 
(Collitz—Bechtel 5666), and the Coan 
dyperai so named in Hesychius, adding 
poetic and epigraphic occurrences of dypéw 
and ending with Apollo dypeds (Aesch. fr. 
195 Nauck). The whole chapter is richly but 
judiciously documented, and a good classi- 
fied summary of its contents appears in ch. 7. 
The index verborum lists about goo items: 
there is also a brief table of contents. 


P. B. R. Forses 
University of Edinburgh 


GasriéL R. F. M. NUCHELMANS: 
Studien tiber ¢irddroyos, pAodoyia und 
diroroyeiv. Pp. viii+g6. Zwolle: 
Tjeenk Willink, 1950. Paper. 

Tue first chapter of this work contains a list 
of the compiler’s sources, including inter alia 


Abbot in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll and the 
works of Lehrs and Sandys, to all of which 
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Dr. Nuchelmans acknowledges his obvious 
debt; it has also some notes on Hesychius, 
Pollux, Phrynichus, and some other ancient 
witnesses to the use of ¢iAdAoyos, prAoAoyia, 
and ¢iAoAoyetv. The second chapter (pp. 11- 
58) contains a chronological digest display- 
ing the occurrences of these words (and, 
when they appear, philologus and philologia) 
in each century from the fourth B.c. to the 
fifth A.D., concluding with a few testimonia of 
uncertain date. Though a convenient trans- 
cript of passages containing these words has 
a certain value, the chronological arrange- 
ment, as it happens, throws little new light 
on their history. Chapter III begins with a 
not very valuable analysis of their various 
meanings, rightly stressing the encyclopaedic 
connotation ¢iAdAoyos early acquired. Then 
follow some rather superficial remarks on the 
ethical value of these words, which naturally 
depends partly on the meaning from time to 
time attached to them, and some notes on 
their lexical history in Greek and Latin. 
Chapter IV deals with ®:AdAoyos as a proper 
name or professional epithet. The work ends 
with a conspectus of the uses of ¢:AdAoyos, 
etc., an index of Greek and Latin words dis- 
cussed in relation to ¢iAdAoyos, and an index 
of passages cited in which this word and its 
derivatives occur. The work was perhaps 
worth doing, but it adds little to what had 
already been done. 

P. B. R. Forses 
University of Edinburgh 


Robert J. Leste: The Epicureanism 
of Titus Pomponius Atticus. Pp. vii+- 
76. Philadelphia: privately produced 
(obtainable from W. H. Allen, 2031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3), 1950. 
Paper, $1.50. 


Tus doctoral dissertation investigates to 
what extent, if at all, Atticus was an Epi- 
curean (an important point for Carcopino’s 
fantastic thesis about Cicero’s letters). After 
a brief summary of Atticus’ life and of 
Epicurean ethics, Leslie examines his rela- 
tions with known Epicureans and with 
Cicero, his business activities, and his private 
life; he concludes that, though Cicero did 
not believe it, Atticus nevertheless was an 
Epicurean because of ‘the relative simplicity 
of his manner of life and his regard for 
friendship and gracious living’. Leslie next 
examines Atticus’ political opinions and 
activity ; the conclusion suggested here is that 
he was not (as he has been called) an Optimate 
without the courage of his convictions but 
an Epicurean, ‘of a peculiar and Romanized 
4598.2 
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kind’, who sometimes supported the optimates 
for his own ends. In conclusion Leslie pro- 
pounds ‘a scheme which seems to explain 
Atticus’ conduct in every detail’: his ‘system 
of values was a kind of calculus, embracing 
successively more fundamental objectives, 
which in times of stress . . . were temporarily 
abandoned in reverse order of their indis- 
pensability’ ; these objectives were (i) a safe 
and pleasant life for himself, (ii) Cicero’s 
safety, (iii) the promotion (through any 
expedient or party) of ‘peace in which to 
live his own version of the good life’. The 
best comment on this ‘scheme’, and on the 
inconclusive guesses (about Atticus’ motives) 
on which it is based, is the writer’s own simile 
(p. 36): ‘To become too immersed in argu- 
ments about Atticus’ mentality and motives 
would be to resemble the blind men arguing 
about the elephant.’ The character of Atticus 
remains a problem of which his Epicurean- 
ism is not the solution but merely an element. 
The dissertation is well documented, but 
contains some tedious repetitions, obscurities 
in exposition, unjustifiable statements (taken 
over uncritically from Ziegler), and a few 
blunders, e.g. (p. 27): ‘According to Quin- 
tilian [viii. 3. 31] he [Atticus!] discussed 
tragic style with Seneca.’ 
W. S. Watr 
Balliol College, Oxford 


S. F. Bonner: The Education of a 
Roman. A Lecture for Schools. Pp. 24. 
Liverpool: University Press, 1950. 
Paper, 25. 6d. 


Tuis useful booklet, ‘based upon Latin and 
Greek authors, aided by a little imagination 
here and there’, traces from the cradle to 
early manhood the education of ‘Marcus 
Junius Pedianus’, an imaginary Roman 
born in 4 B.c. of the well-to-do class, and 
glances in passing at the less spectacular 
opportunities open to his young sister 
‘Perilla’. In the process a good picture is 
given of various aspects of Roman life in 
addition to a surprising amount of detailed 
information on education proper. Latin and 
Greek terms have been reduced to a mini- 
mum, and all references (very wisely) ex- 
cluded from the text and put into a List of 
Authorities (mainly for teachers). Such methods 
and, above all, the pleasant and lucid 
presentation of material have permitted a 
highly judicious measure of honey to be 
applied to the cup. I recommend inclusion 
in school medicine-cupboards, and predict 
that it will prove a popular draught. Sipped 
slowly and with careful savouring of its 
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constituent parts, it could have a tonic effect 
on many beyond school age. 

In the List a few references need correction 
(notably the attribution of ‘the town mouse’ 
to the Epistles) or slight expansion; and on 
p- 24 it might have been worth adding, for 
non-specialists, a reference to the handy 
collection of translated extracts in W. M. 
Smail’s Quintilian on Education (Oxford, 
1938). 

G. CLEMENT WurITTICK 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne 


Dinner at Trimalchio’s. An extract 
from the Satyricon of Petronius 
Arbiter, translated by G. J. AcHESON. 
Pp. 72. Johannesburg: Witwaters- 
rand University Press, 1950. Cloth. 


Tuis racy, highly coloured version is clearly 
intended for popular consumption (‘the Sat. 
was written in Latin, the language of the 
people of ancient Italy’), and though the 
Prologue outlines events leading up to the 
Cena there is no reference to editions, trans- 
lations, or even text (notice, however, 
‘something dry about him’, 44. 9; ‘could’ve 
lifted god almighty in a tantrum off his feet’, 
63. 5). Full appreciation demands familiar- 
ity with the most up-to-date idiom of col- 
loquial ‘snappy talk’ (I borrow from the 
opening of 47), and hence perhaps my 
ignorance of the masculine use of ‘skivvy’ 
(26. 10; 46. 3) and of ‘a play called Stick- 
jaw’ (Laserpiciario mimo, 35. 6). Latinists will 
justly complain that needless violence is 
sometimes done to the original—‘a brat... . 
as repulsive to look at even as his owner T., 
and then some’, 28. 4; ‘Mercury’d got him 
by the jaw and was heaving him up high 
into his place of honour, . . . three Fates 
doing their stuff spinning gold into threads’, 
29. 5-6; ‘his pronunciation was all over the 
place and he sounded like the back of 
beyond . . .’, 68. 5. From the eager ‘one last 
beano for us to look forward to’ (26. 7) at 
‘Trimalchio’s’ with his ‘oodles of boodle’ 
(37. 8) until ‘the buglers sounded the last 
post’ (78. 6), the colloquial pace never 
slackens. One is reminded of Trimalchio’s 
boast that ‘quicquid videtis hic positum de 
uno corpore est factum’. When narrative and 
freedmen’s talk alike seem equally exuberant, 
much of the essential Petronius is lost to us 
and his word-artistry is dimly seen. This is 
unfortunate, because the translation, where 


colloquialism is appropriate, undoubtedly 
has merit, and often the knack of revealing 
the heart of a Latin phrase in lively render. 
ings which, under better control, could have 
produced much more than a_ popular 
modernization of the tale. 


G. Cement Wurrticx 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne 


I. A. Ricumonp: Archaeology, and the 
After-Life in Pagan and Christian Imagery, 
Pp. 57; 9 plates. Oxford University 
Press, 1950. Limp cloth, 5s. net. 


Dr. RicHmonp’s latest work is one of a 
series, the Riddell Lectures, on ‘a subject 
dealing with the relation between religion 
and contemporary thought’. Hence, pre- 
sumably, the first two words of the title, 
which, however carefully punctuated, add 
nothing to its clarity. The remainder of the 
title describes accurately the subject of these 
pages: the beliefs about life after death sug- 
gested in late pagan funerary art, along with 
the survivals of such motives as Orpheus, or 
the Good Shepherd, or the vine growing out 
of a kantharos, in subsequent Christian con- 
texts—in short, the artistic praeparatio 
evangelica. To this subject Dr. Richmond 
brings a scholarship which seems equally at 
home with classical or early Christian and 
with literary or epigraphic sources, in addi- 
tion to his unsurpassed familiarity with the 
monuments of Rome and the Roman Em- 
pire. A Hellenist might suggest that enthu- 
siasm for his Romans leads him to under- 
estimate the importance of Hellenistic in- 
fluences in the development of Roman 
thought—influences more immediate, and 
therefore probably much stronger, than that 
of classical Greece. But there will be no 
dispute that this is both a learned and a 
highly stimulating treatment of its subject. 
The illustrations, necessarily limited in 
number, have been brilliantly chosen, and 
are anything but hackneyed. Mention may 
be made especially of the recently discovered 
relief of Domitian and Vespasian (the sub- 
ject of some of Dr. Richmond’s most pene- 
trating comment) and of the sarcophagus of 
a Rhineland lady, who was buried in 4 
complete replica of her chief living-room. 


A. R. Burn 
University of Glasgow 
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CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


XLVI 3 (JuLy 1951) 


H. Cherniss, Notes on Plutarch’s De Facie in 
Orbe Lunae. R. Giingerich, Der Dialogus des 
Tacitus und Quintilians Institutio Oratoria: from 
re-examination of similarities concludes that 
T. used Q. W. T. McKibben, Jn bovem 
mugire: Apuleius adopts the vulgar idiom of 
in identitatis deliberately as a word-play in 
contexts where the idea of metamorphosis is 
present. R. S. Brumbaugh, Colors of the 
Hemispheres in Plato’s Myth of Er: density of 
colour gives a principle of order in the dis- 
tribution of celestial masses which can par- 
tially be confirmed empirically. A. Diller 
finds new evidence of knowledge of Nonnus 
in the ninth-century BaowAeia of Genesius. 


XLVI. 4: OcToBerR 195! 


M. W. Isenberg, Plato’s Sophist and the Five 
Stages of Knowing: understanding of the 
development of thought in the Sophist is 
assisted by the description of method in 
Epistle vii: from 218 b to 251 a the dialectic 
operates with mpa@ypa, eidwdov, and Adyos; 
it ascends to émorjpn and 76 GAnbds dv at 
251 a4 and at 257 b 1 descends again to the 
lower stages. Carl Roebuck, The Organisation 
of Naukratis: the mpéorarat of Herod. 2. 178 
were the chief magistrates of the community, 
not trade officials; they were appointed not 
by the founding states but by the Naucratite 
citizens from these states and their descend- 
ants, who were kept conscious of their origins 
by their continuing cults. R. T. Bruére, 
Lucan’s Cornelia: examines L.’s materials and 
his technique in using them. C. M. Dawson, 
The Final Scene of Prometheus Vinctus: the 
language in which Prometheus describes the 
earthquake (oxtprG, mapapvxara, des, 
geodAevrat) links his sufferings with those of 
Io. Aubrey Diller, A Source of the Mirabiles 
Auscultationes: [Arist.] Mir. Ausc. 169-70 
draws on Priscianus Lydus, Solutiones 8 (who 
in turn drew on Strabo), and so is later than 
AD. 529. W. H. Alexander, An Interrupted 
Letter: Sen. Ep. 51 was interrupted at Baiis 
and resumed later when S. had moved to 
another place. 





DIONISO 


XIV (N.S.) Fasc. 1-2, JANUARY— 
APRIL 1951 


G. B. Pighi, La monodia di Palaestra— Parte 
prima: critica del testo e metrica; parte seconda: 
ritmica: a detailed metrical analysis and a 
study of the rhythmic structures of Plaut. 
Rud. 185-219. M. Untersteiner, La tetralogia 
eschilea degli ‘Eolidi? — Parte seconda: I Qewpoi 7} 
*IcOusacrai— Parte terza: Il ‘Sisifo fuggitivo’: 
the @ewpoi was probably not a satyr play 
but the third of the trilogy; its plot, the 
foundation of the Isthmian Games, reflected 
in the persons of Theseus and Dionysus the 
conflict of the athletic ideal and that of the 
tragic chorus. The Sisyphus, like other satyr 
plays, treated a serious subject, as is shown 
by its inclusion among the plays in which A. 
is alleged to have divulged the mysteries. 
M. Gigante, Ad Eurip. Alc. 205-208: defends 
the authenticity of 207-8 on the ground of 
their appropriateness to their context. 
P. Venini, Tragedia e storia in Polibio: both 
Polybius and Aristotle regard the aim and 
methods of tragedy and history as diametric- 
ally opposite, but take contrary views of their 
relative values—a difference due partly to 
P.’s temperament, partly to the character of 
Hellenistic tragedy. G. Belloni, Jnterpretazioni 
sofoclee: —I. L’‘Edipo Re’: interprets the 
dramatic significance of various elements of 
the play to v. 438. G. L. Luzzato, Traduzioni 
di Euripide : studies the German translation of 
H. von Arnim (1931) with a reference to 
K. Falke’s version of the Bacchae (1919) (to 

be continued). Bibliografia. Notiziario: La 

Scoperta di un grande teatro greco negli scavi della 

‘Quarta Sibari’: the discovery of a theatre in 

the excavations near Castiglione (Calabria) 

as reported by Dr. P. Iacopi in Osservatore 

Romano, 10 Dec. 1950. 


MNEMOSYNE 
4th Series, IV (1951), Fase. i 


R. Pettazzoni, Les deux sources de la religion 
grecque: Greek religion is a synthesis of Indo- 
European and Mediterranean religions; 
primitive Mediterranean culture was peasant 
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and matriarchal, the Northern invaders 
nomadic and patriarchal ; the two should be 
compared only with cultures similar to each, 
but comparison can be useful, since parallel 
situations have occurred elsewhere; the task 
of sorting out the two elements is difficult, 
since, apart from the danger of generalizing, 
our sources are in the one case mainly 
linguistic, in the other mainly archaeological. 
W. J. W. Koster, Ad Alcaei carmen recens 
inventum: commentary on Ox. Pap. xviii, 
PP. 31-34, a poem addressed to a son of 
Agesilaus, of which the first five stanzas are 
moderately well preserved: remarks on the 
metre (which does not occur elsewhere), 
conjectures, and annotations. C. J. de Vogel, 
Une nouvelle interprétation du probléme socratique : 
attacks the view of O. Gigon, Sokrates: Sein 
Bild in Dici:tung und Geschichte, that there is no 
evidence that Socrates had a strong influence 
on the development of thought; that Plato 
and Xenophon are poor historical sources 
compared with the minor Socratics; and 
that the Platonic dialogues are later than is 
usually supposed and mainly fictional, pre- 
supposing an earlier Socratic literature. 
J. D. Meerwaldt, Cleanthea I: comments on 
Stoic. Vet. Frag.. ed. von Arnim, frs. 471-2, 
476, 487, 497, 519, 570, 527, and 537 (the 
Hymn to Zeus). A. J. Roos, Remarques sur un 
édit d’Aniiochos III roi de Syrie: addendum 
to article in Mnem. 4S., iii. 54. William 
Lameere, Sur un passage de Philon d’ Alexan- 
drie: the demonology of Philo’s De Planta- 
tione is different from that of his De Somniis 
and De Gigantibus, and whereas these derive 
their elements of Greek thought from Stoic- 
ism, the De Plantatione takes its cosmology 
from the Peripatetics. A. N. Zadoks—Josephus 
Jitta, The Contorniates in the Royal Coin Cabinet 
at The Hague: agrees with Miss Toynbee in 
criticizing Alfdldi’s theory that all such 
medallions were struck officially (except 
between A.D. 394 and 410) and distributed 
by the pagan aristocracy as anti-Christian 
propaganda. He considers them middle-class 
presents to friends, and lists forty seven at 
The Hague. 


4th Series, IV (1951), Fasc. ii 


B. A. van Groningen, A propos de deux frag- 
ments d’Apollonius de Rhodes: Powell, Coll. 
Alex. fr. 5 (Kavvouv Krios) is a description of 
prosperity, referring probably to Caunus 
itself, and xara xdtoias means ‘in their 
stables’; in fr. 12 (AéoBouv Krios) a lacuna 
is needed after 1. 4, Hypsipylus is the king of 
Methymna, for mvur7 (1. 17) we should read 
mwuth, and émaydooaro (1. 18) denotes 








Achilles’ anger, not his nor Pisidice’s delight, 
H. J. M. Broos, Plato and Art: the Philebus is 
helpful to an understanding of Plato’s atti- 
tude towards music and the other arts, and 
to a reconciling of his susceptibility to beauty 
with his sharp criticism of art. L. M. de 
Rijk, The Authenticity of Aristotle's Categories: 
(a) all ancient commentators themselves 
believe the Categories to be genuine, only two 
anonymi adducing arguments to the con- 
trary; (6) modern criticism is based on the 
difference between the conceptions of mpdéry 
ovoia in the Categories and in the Metaphysics, 
but de R. maintains that the former is 
nearer to Plato’s than the latter, Aristotle’s 
two forming a continuous line of thought; 
(c) he holds that chs. 10-15 are not spurious, 
as most scholars consider, but were written 
by Aristotle as a separate treatise, the title of 
which may have been Ta zpo rév romw. 
W. B. Sedgwick, De re navali quaestiunculae 
duae: notes on Plaut. Men. 402 ff. (palus = 
‘peg’) and on the meaning of propudium 
(?= mpomddor, a t.t. of rigging) in Petr. 99. 5. 
H. Wagenvoort, Genius a genendo : the confused 
etymologies of genius in Paul. ex Fest. p. 84, 
3 and 16 L. and in Mart. Cap. 2. 152 owe 
their origin chiefly to two passages of Varro’s 
Antiquities, in one of which he used the 
obsolete verb geno (= gigno), corrupted by 
the time of the grammarians to gero, a 
form he did use in the other passage; and 
Paulus’ geruli may represent a misreading of 
Varro’s genii. Helmut Schmeck, Zu Kompo- 
sition und Gebrauch der Adjektiva vom Typ 
‘In-copiosus’ : a list of such adjectives, whether 
formed from a positive adj. or not, is given, 
and S. divides them into four groups: (1) two 
poetic draft Aey. (for inotiosus in §1 read 
inopiosus) ; (2) two used by historians, not 
denying abundance but simply denoting 
absence; (3) iniuriosus and inofficiosus, which 
originated as legal terms; (4) all the re- 
mainder, numbering over twenty, of Silver 
Latin or, more commonly, post-classical 
usage. A. D. Leeman, The Epistolary Form of 
Sen. Ep. 102: Seneca here ingeniously com- 
bines a discussion on glory with a dithyramb 
on the immortality of the soul. The epistolary 
form is a literary device, and the earlier 
correspondence referred to is a mere fiction. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE 


XXV. 1 (1951) 


P. Mazon, Notes sur Sophocle: Tr. 13 prefers 
Bovxpavos to Strabo’s Bovmpwpos but thinks 
both come from Soph.; 196 7d mobobv 
éxpabeiv = 76 moBodv éxnAijoa paler ; 205-6 
reads dvoAoAvgerar (Elm.) Sdpos épeoriow 
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ddadais 6 p.; 391 €raxrov implies that Dei. 
has magic in mind; 678 #7 is intrans., 
‘gétale en poudre a la surface du dallage’ ; 
git supports oixias Pearson; 1275-8 are 
spoken by Coryphaeus, who tells the chorus of 
maidens not to linger out of doors; Ant. 4-6 
defends irregular negative ovr’ arns drep; 
24 supports xpHoBar dSicardv Schiitz; 106 
supports Amé@ev Ahrens; 241 oroxaln, ‘you 
read my thoughts’; 718 «ai is displaced and 
Oyu depends on perdoraow Sidov; 1232 
mpoowrw is instrumental, ‘with his face’, 
and mrvoas metaphorical as in 653; Ajax 169 
reads aiyumov y’; O.T. 3 = ‘parés, en guise 
d’offrandes, de rameaux suppliants’ (the 
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sense usually given requires xAddovs) ; 227 
reads bmefeXeiv or -€Aor; 403 ola rep dpoveis 
depends on zafdv, = xaxa dpovav Kan’ av 
érabes; 1424 reads ds <a’> és opbov éexpépe 
(‘brings you to your goal’). E. de Saint 
Denis, Alaise ne peut pas étre Alesia: Caesar’s 
description and the pattern of manceuvres 
make it clear that the site is Alise-Sainte- 
Reine (Céte d’Or), not Alaise (Doubs). 
C. Mugler, Sur quelques fragments d’ Empédocle : 
E.’s theory of optics has been contaminated 
by Aristotelian and later non-cyclic physical 
theory. R. Waltz, Deux retouches au texte de 
Lucréce: 1. 352 reads in flores for in totas: 
3. 962 reads mactus for magnis. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue General Meeting of the Classical Association will be held at Reading on 
16-19 April 1952. 


From Yugoslavia we have received a copy of its new half-yearly classical 
journal Ziva Antika (Antiquité Vivante), published at Skoplje but edited by a 
board of professors representing all four Universities. A large proportion of the 
contents of the first number (160 pages) is philological: there are two articles 
on ‘Pelasgic’ survivals in Greek and Latin (M. Budimir) and etymological 
notes on orotxefov (P. Skok), wepuorépvov (M. Markovié), elementum (M. D. 
PetruSevski) and other words. The literary articles include one on the relations 
between literature and society (M. GroSelj) and another on the nightingale in 
poetry (M. N. Durié). The whole is written in Serbian but summaries in French 
or English are provided. Vivat Viva Antiquitas. 


A correspondent writes : 


Many deplore the self-conscious pedantry which ignores the tradition of 
British scholarship (and indeed of the scholarship of western Europe) and 
by disguising Theocritus as Theokritos conceals the not discreditable fact 
that he has been familiar in this country for centuries. But pedantry, unlikeable 
as it is, is more forgivable when it has some consistency about it. In the new 
edition of a well-known and respected historical work the vice appears without 
the virtue. One might have supposed that if there was a place where Aristotle 
was a household word, that place was Oxford. Here one is surprised to find 
that while Oxford takes the author of the Varia Historia to her heart as 
‘Aelian’, she keeps the author of the Historia Animalium at arm’s length as ‘Ari- 
stoteles’. ‘Sophokles’ is a metic (or metoik), but ‘Stephanus’ (‘Byzantinus’ and 
all) has had his naturalization. ‘Polyaenus’ heads one section; ‘Panaitios’ 
another. ‘Hypereides’ keeps ‘Telekleides’ company, but their fellow-citizen 
‘Aristides’ has deserted them. ‘Plutarch’ is assigned works called ‘Pericles’ and 
‘Themistocles’, but ‘Isokrates’, having the bad luck to be the author and not 
the subject of a biography, is condemned to ‘k’. The policy which forbids ‘c’, 
which represents the same sound as x, and allows ‘ch’, which does not repre- 
sent the sound of x, and even ‘c’ when it has ‘ch’ to hide behind in Bacchylides, 
sstrange. But still stranger is the heading which is neither Greek nor Latin 
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nor English, ‘Papyri Oxyrhynchi’. When we have got used to this, are we to 
expect ‘Universitas Oxonii’ to follow? It might not be a bad name for a place 
where, as appears from p. 192 of this work, they say ‘suspicavit’. 


The Actes of the first International Congress of Classical Studies, held in 
Paris in August 1950 (C.R. Ixiv. 81), have now been published by Klincksieck 
in an impressive volume of 400 pages. All the formal parts of the proceedings 
are recorded verbatim. The main rapports deal with international co-operation 
in classical studies (Mlle J. Ernst), international undertakings of scholarship 
(G. Lugli), the problems of producing scholarly editions of texts (A. Dain), the 
Indo-European substrata of Mediterranean culture (B. Terracini), Greek 
influence on Roman culture (S. Mazzarino, B. Pace), Greek mythology in art 
and literature (F. Chapouthier), Greek stylistic (P. Chantraine), Vulgar Latin 
(J. B. Pighi and Mlle C. Mohrmann), patristic literature (P. Courcelle). 
Attached to these are a large number of shorter communications on particular 
projects—for example, by M. Richard on an inventory of Greek manuscripts 
in the smaller libraries, by B. L. Ullman on an edition of Vincent of Beauvais, 
by B. M. Metzger on a critical apparatus for the New Testament, by P. J. Enk 
on a co-operative history of Latin literature—and special problems (among 
others, by P. Katz on the transmission of the Septuagint, by H. L. W. Nelson 



























on the language of Petronius). 
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